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America’s Role in Economic Development Abroad 


By WILFRED MALENBAUM! 


Chief, Division of Investment and Economic Development 


The foreign policy of our Government is di- 
rected toward the creation of a world of enduring 
peace, a world of nations rich in the four freedoms. 
As an integral part of that policy, it is the United 
States policy to favor and foster economic de- 
velopment in foreign areas. The implementation 
of that policy is dynamic: it varies with our under- 
standing of the world situation and with the tools 
available to us. This article reviews our activities 
in foreign economic development over the past 
year, and our prospective role, as’ we can now 
see it, for the period immediately ahead of us. 
First, however, it is necessary to indicate why the 
fostering of foreign economic development is so 
important an element of our foreign policy. 


Why an Economic Development Policy 

Economic development is the process of expand- 
ing and using more effectively the means of pro- 
duction available to the people of the world. It 
is a simultaneous process of creation of new pro- 
ductive facilities and of better use of resources— 
the two in different proportions appropriate to 
different areas and different times. Its object is 
a constantly increasing total product from the 
world’s manpower and resources so that the people 
of the world may enjoy,an increased real income. 
In the United States, such development has in- 
creased our real income per head by 37 percent in 
the 20 years from 1929 to 1948. However, “More 
than half the people of the world are living in 
conditions approaching misery. Their food is 
inadequate. They are victims of disease. Their 
economic life is primitive and stagnant. Their 
poverty is a handicap and a threat to them and 
to more prosperous areas.” The President, from 
whose inaugural address I quote, might also have 
said that for millions of these people, real income 
per person is lower now than it was 50 years ago. 
For millions, the prospect ahead may well be for 
reduction in levels of living rather than the 
promise of increases. 
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Hunger and poverty, despair and hopelessness 
are the allies of antidemocratic forces. As Secre- 
tary Acheson recently said, “It is not that material 
objects in and of themselves make a better or fuller 
life; but they are the means by which people can 
obtain freedom—from the pressure of those 
other human beings who would restrict their 
freedom .” Economic development thus 
appears as an essential for the creation of “mate- 
rial means to a non-material end.” As such, it is 
a potent tool for molding a world dedicated to 
democratic and peaceful ideals. In this way the 
fostering of economic development indeed becomes 
& most important element of a positive and con- 
structive U.S. foreign policy. 


The Nature of the Economic Development Process 


The economic development process sounds ex- 
pensive; itis. The United States itself, certainly 
an already well-developed country and wiih only 
7 percent of the world’s population, absorbed a 
gross investment during 1948 of well over 40 bil- 
lion dollars. How much then for the remaining 
93 percent, the world’s less well-developed peoples ? 
Or even for the 75 percent, the world’s less well- 
developed free peoples? Hundreds of billions of 
dollars? Fortunately such analogies and their 
frightening implications are not relevant. The 
nature of the economic development process aids us 
here. We have already mentioned its two com- 
ponents: “investment” and “better use of re- 
sources”. Thestate of the world’s use of resources, 
especially in the areas least well-developed, is such 
that tremendous progress can be made in this 
direction alone. Here, the United States has, and 
can afford to have, a very large role, as the Presi- 
dent said in his inaugural address. 

For the first time in history, humanity possesses the 
knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these 
people. 


* Based on address delivered in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
Mar. 7, 1949. 
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The United States is pre-eminent among nations in the 
development of industrial and scientific techniques. ... 
our imponderable resources in technical knowledge are 
constantly growing and are inexhaustible. 


Without additional significant amounts of capi- 
tal investment, better technical methods in them- 
selves can contribute to the efficiency with which 
existing human and other resources are utilized. 
In limited areas and in limited amounts we are 
already sharing our know-how. On an expanded 
and more comprehensive basis, we intend to do 
more. 

With respect to investment, it must be borne 
clearly in mind that capital formation in foreign 
areas can take place both from the area’s own 
resources and through loans (or grants) from 
abroad. Generally speaking, new investment 
comes in the main from a country’s own resources 
and is financed by the savings of its people. Even 
in the Marshall Plan countries, where the destruc- 
tion and deterioration of capital resources have 
required large new investments, the most generous 
economic interpretation of U.S. aid permits us to 
attribute only about 25 percent of the total new 
investment to that aid. And this percentage is 
certain to decline. Historically, too, we know that 
countries have been developed largely from domes- 
tic capital. Outstanding perhaps is the case of 
Japan which, despite a rapid rate of increase in 
population, was able with its own resources to 
develop from an essentially agricultural state in 
1900 to an important industrial area in 1937, with 
real product per person expanding about 5 percent 
each year. The U.S.S.R. within the last 20 years 
has accomplished a miracle of increased productiv- 
ity without loans or foreign assistance. 

It does not follow, however, that foreign capital 
is of no importance in economic development. Our 
country and, indeed, most of the present indus- 
trial centers of the world have found it advan- 
tageous or essential at one time or another to 
borrow the means to permit an expansion in the 
productive base of the economy. And though even 
today economic development is occurring pri- 
marily from the domestic efforts of the native 


populations, there is need for a margin of assist- 


ance from abroad. The United States has played 
an important role in filling the need over the past 
years, through governmental and intergovern- 
mental loans and grants, through private equity 
and portfolio financing. Our economy can afford 
to continue to do so. It is not generally realized 
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that our exports of goods and services have de- 
clined from an annual rate of about 20 billion 
dollars a year during the first six months of 1947 
to an annual rate of about 16 billion dollars duri 
the last six months of 1948. The absolute level of 
our surplus of exports for which foreign countries 
have been unable to pay currently in any way (i.e, 
after allowing for reductions in the gold and other 
dollar balances of foreign countries) has declined 
steadily from annual rates of 8 billion dollars to 
less than 6 billion dollars in the same period, 
These declines have been taking place while our 
national income has been increasing. In general, 
the burden has been becoming smaller. Our 
economy can well afford the present rate, can un- 
doubtedly afford some expansion in it. Since our 
assistance is needed in foreign economic develop- 
ment. since our economy can support such assist- 
ance, and since such development abroad is es- 
sential to our foreign policy interests, the real 
question is not, “Shall we assist?” but, “How can 
our material assistance be of more effective serv- 
ice?” It should certainly be composed of those 
commodities and services which have the greatest 
priority abroad and which are not substitutes for 
resources that the foreign countries could them- 
selves mobilize domestically; it should certainly 
be used to maximum efficiency. 


The Government Program 

To accomplish these objectives, we believe that 
a comprehensive and expanded program of 
sharing know-how, along the lines indicated by 
President Truman, is essential. We believe there 
remains a role for Government financial assistance 
(both grants and loans) to foreign areas, but we 
believe that private U.S. investment must play 
a larger role than it has in the recent past. It 
brings with it an administrative and technical 


know-how, which Government cannot usually pro- — 


vide, and can thus make unique contributions to 
development in foreign areas. To facilitate these 
types of activities, considerable work is now in 
progress in Washington. 

This work can be categorized under these head- 
ings: sharing technical knowledge with less well- 
developed areas; fostering conditions which will 
expand the flow of private U.S. investment abroad; 
and the role of the U.S. Government as a source 
of financial assistance to foreign areas. 


Technical Cooperation 


During the past year about 20 million dollars 
was spent in various technical-assistance pro 
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grams by the U.S. Government and United Nations 
organizations. Some 7 million dollars of this total 
was authorized and utilized by the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies (in which the over-all 
contribution from this Government was about 35 
percent of the total). The remainder was in bi- 
lateral programs and with U.S. funds (primarily 
technical cooperation projects under the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation, the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, and through the Eca). In all cases 
these moneys were supplemented by the local con- 
tribution, both of personnel and goods, of the coun- 
tries with which we carried out technical coopera- 
tion programs. In addition, of course, significant 
technical advice was made available through the 
surveys made by the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment (Isrp) as part of their normal loaning 
activities. Much larger, though indeterminate, 
amounts were an essential ingredient of the invest- 
ment and sales activities of United States private 
enterprise abroad. 

The new program will expand activities in this 
field. As in the past, it will include such varied 
activities as training in administration, in indus- 
try, and in agriculture; broad technical missions, 
and the dispatch of individual experts; training 
fellowships and local technical training institutes ; 
dissemination of information through confer- 
ences, seminars, and publications; provision of 
laboratory material; demonstration services and 
equipment experiment stations, health programs; 
basic and vocational education ; advice concerning 
particular industrial and agricultural projects; 
resource surveys and general assessment of de- 
velopment potentialities; analysis of methods of 
production; consultation on measures to combat 
inflation, to mobilize domestic savings for con- 
structive investment, and to improve the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal systems. 

As in the past, too, it will be cooperative, in the 
sense that the recipient countries will contribute 
local resources. So far as possible it will be multi- 
lateral, with other countries contributing skills. 
This is essential not only because our own re- 
sources of skilled personnel are limited but also 
because we do not have a monopoly on technical 
competence. Moreover, the services of a Turk in 
Iraq, or of an Indian in Burma may well be more 
effective than those of an American agricultural 
expert in these countries. 
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In what way, then, is this new program other 
than more of the same program of the past year? 
The real difference is that the sharing of technical 
know-how has become a major front in our foreign 
economic policy. It reflects our ultimate convic- 
tion that foreign Governments must recognize that 
they, the foreign Governments and their citizens, 
must take the lead in order to expedite their own 
economic development. Financial and material 
aid from abroad is not the whole; it can only be a 
small part of the whole. Recipient governments 
must approach the task with a new determination 
and a new resourcefulness. With improved know- 
how, there will be not only improvements in the 
efficiency of industrial, agricultural, and market- 
ing activities but also the beginnings of institu- 
tional adjustments—in land tenure systems, in 
the tax structure, in credit facilities, in educa- 
tional methods and programs, in governmental 
procedures—without which the most effective use 
of people, land, and capital can never be attained. 
Obviously, such adjustments are not readily made; 
they cannot be mandated. But, properly de- 
veloped and implemented, the expanded program 
of technical cooperation will contribute to the 
necessary realization on the part of foreign Gov- 
ernments that they must take measures which will 
match growing technical competence and a grow- 
ing potential for domestic savings with an en- 
vironment to which these savings as well as foreign 
capital will be attracted, and in which such in- 
vestment can realize its full potential. 


Expanding Private Investment 

On the investment side, we are convinced that 
the role of the U.S. private investor in foreign 
areas should be increased. It is the venturesome- 
ness of risk capital—a field in which private Amer- 
can enterprise has demonstrated unparalleled 
capacities—that may be a decisive factor in the 
economic development of foreign areas. The con- 
tribution can be made, we know, without the 
necessity of “exploitation for foreign profit” or 
even of special concessions and unique treatment 
by the foreign Government which gave rise to 
the old charges of imperialism. There is a large 
area into which private capital should be able to 
move to the great advantage of both the foreign 
country and the private investor. Private invest- 
ment abroad has not been large in recent years; 
the investing community says, “It is drying up.” 

In 1948, net private new investment abroad was 
less than 1 billion dollars. This did not include 
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the reinvestment of earnings in foreign curren- 
cies, source of which could not be converted to 
dollars. Of this figure, the vast bulk was direct 
investment in which petroleum enterprise, notably 
in Latin America and the Near East, accounted for 
the lion’s share. A small part of the total was in 
the form of public subscriptions to the issues of the 
International Bank—guaranteed foreign invest- 
ment, and at relatively low rates of interest. Other 
portfolio investment was very small, less than the 
100 million dollars in 1947. The total is not im- 
pressive, either in terms of the needs abroad (the 
U.S. Government provided 1 billion dollars in 
credit and about 5 billion dollars in grants) or in 
terms of prewar performance. In 1928, for exam- 
ple, over 1.3 billion (more expensive) private dol- 
lars were invested abroad, at a time when the 
United States was not so predominately the coun- 
try able to extend its surplus resources to other 
areas. There were then other very important 
investing countries. 

The reasons for this situation are clear. First, 
the American economy itself presents an attrac- 
tive alternative to foreign investment. The op- 
portunities for effective portfolio-type activity 
here are enough to keep such savings from seeking 
the less certain prospects of foreign states and 
enterprises. The nature of deterrents to invest- 
ment abroad, however, are equally clear. Profit- 
able enterprises abroad are frequently located in 
countries whose over-all situation results in a bal- 
ance-of-payments squeeze: earnings, depreciation 
reserves, disinvestment cannot be converted into 
dollars. There are multiple exchange rates which 
frequently reduce the dollar equivalent of the 
holdings in foreign currencies. The growth of 
national consciousness and national pride has 
frequently resulted in discriminatory treatment 
of foreign investors. Labor legislation, tax legis- 
lation, laws on the nationality of ownership have 
also arbitrarily, and sometimes retroactively, 
worked against the American investor. Nationali- 
zation, political upheavals, and war have fre- 
quently resulted in expropriation without ade- 
quate compensation, or other unjust treatment of 
American and other foreign assets abroad. Fi- 
nally a jittery, unstable world has in itself been 
an important influence in keeping American risk 
capital at home. 

Because of the conviction that every effort 
should be made to encourage U.S. private invest- 
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ment abroad, the United States Government has 
been attempting to alter or to counterbalance these 
conditions which deter the expanded flow of our 
capital abroad. 

Our whole policy aims at reducing the possibili- 
ties of war and the ultranationalistic tendencies 
which are both a cause and a result of the uncer- 
tainties in the present world situation. More spe- 
cifically, our postwar program of relief, rehabili- 
tation and recovery overseas, our participation in 
the United Nations, in the specialized agencies like 
Fao and Io, and in the development of the Ito 
are tending to mitigate and will make further 
strides toward eliminating the distorted world pro- 
duction and trade picture, which is at the root of 
the balance-of-payments problem. Progress here, 
however hopeful, can only be slow. Private in- 
vestment and its contribution to economic develop- 
ment abroad can aid in, as well as benefit from, 
the attainment of a balance in international pay- 
ments in a large number of countries of the world. 
More direct steps are needed. 

In this regard, mention should be made of our 
efforts in the establishment of international- 
investment codes and the bilateral negotiation, as 
part of our treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation as well as other treaties, of provisions 
which provide reasonable assurances of nondis- 
criminatory treatment of foreign investors abroad. 
Some of these treaties may even include clauses 
guaranteeing convertibility of at least some of the 
foreign currencies arising from overseas invest- 
ment. Realistically, however, beneficial results 
from these activities of our Government cannot be 
expected within the next few months, or even 
within the next year. Though several such trea- 
ties are in process of negotiation with Latin 
American countries, for example, the prospects 
of final agreement are not immediate. Continued, 
perhaps expanded, effort in this direction, how- 
ever, is certainly justifiable. 

Perhaps the most effective possibility for alter- 
ing the prospects now facing U.S. private inves- 
tors in foreign areas lies in the direction of some 
program guaranteeing or insuring U.S. private 
investment abroad. Both in the Government it- 
self and in private industry, considerable interest 
exists in this type of activity. The 1948 Eca act 
provides a limited form of convertibility guaranty. 
An American investor with a project approved 
both by Eca and the participating country can 
obtain a guaranty for the conversion to dollars of 
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local currencies (however these accrue from the 
investment) up to the amount of the capital in- 
vested. Although it may yet be too early in the 
program to appraise the results from this experi- 
ment, it is certainly true that the guaranty provi- 
sion has not attracted significant amounts of 
additional American venture capital. Some 
opinion holds that to accomplish this, a guaranty 
must assure convertibility of profits, earnings, de- 
preciation reserves, etc., as well of the capital it- 
self. It is also claimed that it must cover the 
risks of loss as a result of war or revolution, loss 
from expropriation or nationalization without 
prompt and adequate compensation, and perhaps 
even loss resulting from marked exchange depreci- 
ation. In other words, such a guaranty would 
remove all present risks peculiar to foreign invest- 
ment and would thus leave the U.S. investor 
abroad to face only those conditions which would 
confront him in domestic enterprises. Any such 
program raises many difficult questions—the fees 
to be charged, the variations in such fees for dif- 
ferent types of investment and in different more- 
or-less stable countries, the role of our Government 
in screening the proposed investment (for sound- 
ness, for essentiality), the role of the foreign 
Government. Are we subsidizing imperialism ? 

Obviously, this is a field in which any action by 
the Government should have not only general sup- 
port, but also the support of the largest possible 
sector of the U.S. financial community. Informal 
preliminary discussions with representatives of 
this group reveal views which vary from complete 
antagonism to any U.S. Government-supported 
guaranty, to the desire for the broadest possible 
guaranty coverage, for the longest time and at 
full government expense. At this time, all that 
can be said is that the subject of U.S. guaranties 
to private investment abroad is now receiving 
careful and thorough study in Washington. 

Paralleling this, experts are also exploring the 
possibilities in some form of equity investment 
corporation in which our Government (through 
the Export-Import Bank) or the International 
Bank would contribute funds to be joined by other 
equity capital from private U.S. and even foreign 
investors. Such a scheme, with the guaranty in- 
herent in government participation, might give 
both American and foreign private investors the 
assurance they seek for expanded investment 
abroad. 


It is still premature to say what specific pro- 
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grams may emerge from this work. But one must 
agree that the scope of our attack on the problem 
is comprehensive. It is our hope that there can 
be developed programs, satisfactory to the Gov- 
ernment, to the public, and to business, which will 
give an impetus to the greater flow of private 
investment abroad. 


Role of the Government in Financing Development 

Our Government itself has been a large over- 
seas “investor” since the war. From then to the 
end of the current fiscal year, about 25 billion 
dollars will have been loaned or granted to for- 
eign countries in order to rehabilitate their human 
and capital resources and in order to help raise 
productivity from the low postwar levels. In 
appropriating these funds, the Congress was 
motivated not by humanitarian considerations 
alone, but also by the very political and economic 
factors that underlie our present economic de- 
velopment policy. While our contributions would 
be decisive factors in restoring more “normal” 
conditions in these countries, it was wisely decided 
that a very large proportion of the U.S. aid be in 
the form of grants. Large obligations to repay 
dollar debts would have imposed a heavy strain 
on foreign countries which would have a long 
hard pull before they could even balance their 
international payments on current account. The 
vast scale of operations that was necessary, the 
imperative needs, and the risks that were involved 
made these operations peculiarly appropriate for 
the U.S. Government to undertake on behalf of its 
citizenry. In general, there was little question of 
government vs. private roles in these programs: 
it was a government job. 

Increasingly this situation will change. The 
Erp program is a diminishing one. The future 
needs of foreign countries will tend to be less for 
rehabilitation and recovery and more for develop- 
ment and expansion. 

In this situation, our policy will continue limit- 
ing Government lending activities to a residual 
role. It should never replace what private capital 
is willing to undertake. Even with an expanded 
flow of private capital, however, and so long as 
economic development abroad is in the national 
interest of the United States, Government lending 
through the Export-Import Bank (and the lend- 
ing of U.S. dollars by the International Bank) 
will continue and can be expected to expand sig- 
nificantly above the relatively low levels at which 


these organizations operated in 1948. The entire 
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field of public utilities in foreign countries, par- 
ticularly in the underdeveloped areas of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to attract large amounts of direct private 
investment from the United States. The foreign 
Governments themselves will tend to be directly 
concerned in the development of road and railway 
facilities and in the construction of hydroelectric 
projects; such investments do not directly earn 
foreign exchange; in underdeveloped countries 
such basic activities will have to precede the 
effective development of raw materials, mineral 
resources, and manufacturing industries. It is 
likely, therefore, that there will be large needs 
for investment, which are peculiarly appropriate 
to such organizations as the Export-Import Bank 
and the International Bank. In a real sense, 
such investment in basic sectors of foreign coun- 
tries by these organizations will itself help foster 
the conditions under which capital can best do its 
job. In a developing world, there is thus an im- 
portant role for continued governmental activity 
in the lending field. 





It is hoped that the frequent use of the terms 
“aid” and “contribution” in this article do not 
suggest that America’s role in economic develop- 
ment abroad is a one-way street affair. If we are 
agreed that economic development abroad is so 
important in fostering peaceful and democratic 
institutions there, such “aid” and “contribution” 
will certainly be justified on a most selfish basis. 
However, even in a narrower economic sense, these 
activities have a selfish aspect. We know that de- 





veloped areas have always provided us with our 
best markets and our most important sources of 
all kinds of material. As the economic world ex- 
pands, there are brought into play those ad- 
vantages of specialization which reduce costs and 
expand international trade. Such a development 
is of general benefit to the United States as well 
as to other countries. Moreover, a large reduc- 
tion in our rate of exports would necessitate pain- 
ful readjustments in our domestic economy. The 
elimination of “aid” and “contribution” would 
very rapidly bring a drastic curtailment in our 
exports, particularly in certain commodities, 
From our own point of view, as well as the world 
point of view, this result would be unfortunate. 

I have presented our role in foreign develop- 
ment abroad under three headings: technical co- 
operation, fostering private investment, and the 
Government as a supplier of financial assistance, 
At no time were these independent activities. 
They constituted a bundle in which each worked 
to strengthen the others. In the future, the unity 
of our operations in this field will be enhanced 
through the driving force of our new emphasis on 
technical cooperation. It will be our concern that 
the best know-how which the advanced world can 
command assure that capital move where its need 
and effectiveness are greatest. The door to U.S. 
cooperation in economic development abroad lies 
open. But it must be cooperation in which the 
less developed countries play as large a role as 
the world’s skills can permit them to play. This 
is a challenging proposition, worthy of democratic 
people who are confident that the goal ahead can 
be a democratic, peaceful, and prosperous world. 


Material Relating to Economic Development and Technical Assistance 
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Ecosoc Resolutions Relating to Economic Development. 


BULLETIN of March 13, 1949 


Recommendation for Continuing the Institute of Inter-American Affairs: 
Message of the President and Provisions of Suggested Legislation. 


BULLETIN of March 6, 1949 


Economic Development and Technical Cooperation and the World Economic Situ- 


ation. 
Statements by Willard L. Thorp. 


BULLETIN of February 20, 1949 


“Point 4” and Its Relations to Existing Technical Assistance Programs. 


Article by Ruth 8S. Donahue. 
BULLETIN of February 6, 1949 


“Point 4” Program for World Economic Progress Through Cooperative Technical 


Assistance. 
Remarks by Secretary Acheson. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Security Council Studies Berlin Currency and Trade Problems 


TEXT OF U.S. STATEMENT ON REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 


The President of the United Nations Security 
Council released for publication today a report 
submitted to him by a Committee of Experts 
which has been examining the Berlin currency 
and trade problem. This Committee, appointed 
on November 30, 1948, by Dr. Juan Bramuglia, 
who was at the time President of the Security 
Council, included experts from a number of coun- 
tries having membership in the Security Council 
but not parties to the Berlin dispute. It was also 
assisted by experts provided by the Secretary- 
General of the Unit Nations. 

At a series of meetings in Paris and Geneva 
the Committee discussed the issues-involved in a 


currency and trade settlement for Berlin with ex- | 


France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, and in separate sessions, 
with an expert representing the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The report submitted to the 
President of the Security Council presents a rec- 
ord of these discussions and attaches relevant docu- 
ments. After carefully examining the positions 
taken by experts representing the Western powers 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that the views 
of the two sides were too far apart to offer the 
Committee the prospect of further useful work. 

It seems desirable, however, to clarify the is- 
sues involved and to define the difficulties with 
which the Committee had to deal. The Soviets 
have sought a solution of the problems of Berlin 
through the illegal application of force, as exem- 
plified by their arbitrary blockade. Soviet meas- 
ures to frustrate free negotiation have been re- 
peatedly demonstrated not only in discussions 
among the four occupation powers in Moscow and 
Berlin and later within the framework of the 
United Nations, where the Soviet veto blocked 
the Security Council resolution proposing a set- 
tlement, but also in most recent Soviet actions in 
Berlin. In particular, the very basis for agree- 
ment upon the administration of Berlin currency 
and trade under four-power supervision has been 
undermined by the illegal actions of the Soviet au- 
thorities within the city itself. 

After the imposition of the blockade in June 
1948, the Soviets systematically adopted other 
measures to force the Western powers from Berlin 
and to bring the whole city under Communist 
domination. By their actions the Soviets have 
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denied the principles of four-power supervision in 
Berlin, which in working with the experts Com- 
mittee they professed to accept and which they 
exploited to create the impression that the Soviet 
Union was willing and anxious to reach a reason- 
able settlement. Tt is significant that at the very 
time that the Committee was beginning its work, 
the Soviet authorities permitted and encouraged 
a separate illegal administration in the Soviet 
sector to usurp the functions of the constitutional 
municipal government established in Berlin by 
previous quadripartite agreement. Members of 
the legal government were forced to take refuge in 
the Western sectors of Berlin. Following an ob- 
viously inspired mass meeting in the Soviet sector, 
and without pretense of popular vote, a puppet 
municipal administration was set up which had 
no pretense to legal origin but nonetheless claimed 
to exercise jurisdiction over the whole city. It was 
against this background that the Committee had 
to undertake the task of recommending terms for 
the administration of Berlin currency and trade 
under full and effective quadripartite supervision. 

The Committee, after a brief technical review 
of the issues with the experts of the occupying 
powers, prepared an informal working paper con- 
taining certain wmanere, draft proposals look- 
ing toward a settlement. These proposals, which 
were never carried any further by the Committee 
because of sharp disagreements which developed 
in subsequent discussion, must be regarded as an 
earnest and well-intentioned attempt to solve on 
a technical basis a problem which by Soviet action 
had been raised to a major political issue. 

It was this lack of any administrative structure 
upon which to build that proved to be the most 
serious single obstacle to the fulfillment of the 
Committee’s objectives. The Committee sought to 
escape the basic difficulties created by the Soviet 
split of the city by suggesting the establishment of 
certain German and quadripartite bodies to exer- 
cise control over currency and trade policies 
throughout Berlin. It became apparent, however, 
that specialized bodies in such key fields could not 
function effectively in the absence of a restoration 
of effective four-power control over the affairs of 
the city generally. As was recognized by the Com- 
mittee itself, it became necessary to make an at- 
tempt to draw up operating standards for the 
conduct of Berlin currency and trade which would 
remain applicable even though no agreement could 
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be reached on operating pasewe in relevant ad- 


ministrating agencies. After a very thorough ex- 
change of views, however, it became quite clear 
to the experts representing the Western powers 
that no advance agreement could be obtained upon 
operating standards defined with sufficient clarity 
to protect the legitimate interests of the Western 
powers in the maintenance of economic life in 
their sectors of Berlin. 

The fact is that in any ordinary circumstances 
it would be exceedingly difficult to contrive ar- 
rangements agreed upon in advance for the com- 
mon use of a single currency in two entirely sep- 
arate jurisdictions, such as the Soviet zone of 
occupation and = of Berlin with its special status 
as an area under the control of all four occupying 
powers. But, even aside from the overriding 
problem of the split of the city, other surrounding 
circumstances were anything but ordinary. The 
technical difficulties of reaching a currency settle- 
ment were greatly increased by the very different 
conceptions held & the Soviet authorities and the 
Western powers concerning the functions and 
treatment of money and credit in the economic 
— The Soviet authorities manifested their 

istrust of currency in the hands of the public 
since this establishes free purchasing power not 
subject to manipulation ia control by their own 
authorities. Hence the Soviet expert was insistent 
— the adoption in Berlin, as in the Soviet zone, 
of an oppressive set of “currency regulations” de- 
_ to minimize and regiment cash transactions 
of the community. The Soviet Representative 
maintained that there was no justification for 
supplying currency to Berlin except on this re- 
strictive _ ban At the same time, the Soviet 
expert — to expand Soviet participation in 
and control over the administration of banking, 
budgets, trade, and other economic activities in the 
Western sectors of Berlin. A settlement of Berlin 
currency and trade problems on Soviet terms 
would therefore have meant, from the point of 
view of the Western powers, that they would 
obtain relief from pressure of the blockade only 
at the expense of placing themselves under pres- 
sure of Soviet domination over the economic 
administration of Berlin. 

It should be emphasized that the Western 
powers, when they initially agreed to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union on the basis of using the 
East mark as the sole currency for Berlin, were 
making a concession of major proportions. The 
East mark is the currency printed and issued by 
the Central Bank for the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion, an institution wholly dominated by the 
Soviet authorities. At the same time it is evident 
that control over the source of currency supply is 
a potent and fundamental instrument of control 
over the life of any community. Hence the prob- 
Jem has been to develop a plan, and obtain Soviet 
agreement thereto, providing adequate safeguards 
against exploitation by the Soviets of the weapon 
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of currency control which would jeopardize the 
fundamental interests of the Western sectors of 
Berlin. In currency, as in trade matters, positive 
action must be assured if the economic life of the 
community is to be maintained; inaction in dea]- 
ing with such matters in Berlin would be enough 
to bring chaos to the Western sectors of the city 
and make the position of the Western powers there 
untenable. The problem of assuring necessary 
action cannot be solved merely by assigning func- 
tions to quadripartite agencies in which the Soviets 
have a veto. The alternative of seeking prior 
agreement upon operating standards has hitherto, 
for the reasons stated above, proved unsuccessful, 

‘As shown in the record of the Committee’s dis- 
cussions a final attempt was made by the United 
States expert, with the support of his British and 
French colleagues, to establish a basis for settle- 
ment by making certain suggestions as to how cur- 
rency and trade might be administered within the 
split city by leaving a large measure of autonomy 
to the East and West sectors. This was a practical 

roposition based upon existing circumstances in 
Ber in and was in no way intended to diminish the 
importance attached by the Western powers to 
a restoration of a unified municipal government 
and full and effective quadripartite administra- 
tion in Berlin. These suggestions were in fact 
presented for consideration by the Committee as 
an interim solution which would assure pro- 
visional protection to the legitimate interests of 
all parties, and, if the blockade of Berlin were 
thereupon lifted, would open the way to direct 
discussions among the four occupying powers con- 
cerning the terms of a more permanent and general 


‘ settlement for Berlin and problems of Germany 


as a whole. Insofar as supply of currency to the 
Western sectors of Berlin was concerned, these 
suggestions took a new approach. Instead of try- 
ing to establish a formula which would measure 
the currency requirements of Western Berlin, they 
proposed that the Western sectors have free access 
to currency subject only to limitations designed to 
protect the Soviet zone from any disruptive in- 
fluences resulting from the monetary administra- 
tion in Western Berlin. 

The Soviet expert, however, prevented any 
serious discussion of these proposals in the Com- 
mittee by condemning them as not being in accord- 
ance with the basic principles of the August 30 
directive. As is well known, the Soviet Military 
Governor in discussions in Berlin in early Septem- 
ber refused to agree to equitable arrangements for 
the carrying out of this directive which provided 
for the conduct of Berlin currency and trade under 
full quadripartite supervision. With respect to 
the Soviet expert’s stand on the United States sug- 
gestions made to the experts Committee, it may 
be noted that it was just because of the illegal 
actions of the Soviet authorities in Berlin that a 
solution based on the August 30 directive had 
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become impossible. The suggestions advanced by 
the United States expert were never subjected to 
Soviet criticism on their merits, and it would ap- 
pear that they were unacceptable to the Soviet 
aide for the very reason that they would have 
denied to the Soviets economic domination over 
Western Berlin. 

Thus, despite the assistance offered at various 


stages by members of the Security Council not 

arties to the dispute, the actions of the Soviet 

nion have so far made it impossible to obtain a 
fair settlement of the problems of Berlin. The 
Western powers are still prepared to consider any 
equitable solution which will adequately safeguard 
the legitimate interests of both the Western and 
Eastern sectors of the city. 


U.S. Continues Support of Security Council’s Resolution on Indonesia 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 
U.S. Representative in the Security Council 


I should like to state that the United States 
Government continues to believe that the Security 
Council’s resolution of January 28 represents a 
sound and practical basis for a just and lasting 
solution of the Indonesian question, and we con- 
tinue to support it fully. 

Five weeks have passed since the Security Coun- 
cil adopted this resolution. During those five 
weeks, it must be admitted, little progress has been 
made in the implementation of the provisions of 
the Council’s resolution. There has been neither 
actual nor complete cessation of hostilities in 
Indonesia, and active warfare, both guerrilla and 
organized, is continuing to a variable extent in 
different areas. This has been reported to us by 
the United Nations Commission’s Military Execu- 
tive Board, in the Commission’s report of 
March 1.8 

It is true that the Netherlands has decided to lift 
the restrictions on the freedom of movement of the 
leaders of the Republic of Indonesia and that the 
Netherlands has stated that the lifting of these 
restrictions is not dependent on the Republican 
leaders’ participation in the proposed conference 
at The Hague. We have yet to see, however, the 
practical results of this decision, and, as far as 
is known at this time, the leaders of the Republic 
are still in residence at Banka and Prapat. It is 
said in the Netherlands Memorandum III, con- 
tained in appendix E of the Commission’s report 
of March 1 that the Republican leaders will be 
subject to the same restrictions in force for every- 
body, or, in other words, that they will be permitted 
the same freedom other civilians enjoy in the areas 
under Dutch control. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that they are free to visit their own territory 
under Republican control or to have contact with 
their adherents in those areas. It is apparent that 
the Dutch have not offered the unconditional free- 
dom which was contemplated in the Council’s res- 
olution. The Republican leaders are not allowed 
to return to Jogjakarta, for instance. 

Furthermore, the Netherlands has indicated that 
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it is not prepared to restore the Government of the 
Republic to its capital at Jogjakarta as provided in 
the Council’s resolution of January 28. 

We are unable to understand the attitude of the 
Government of the Netherlands on this question 
for two reasons: one, the provisions of the Security 
Council resolution in this respect are intrinsically 
sound and reasonable; two, the proposed acceler- 
ated transfer of sovereignty would transfer to the 
Republic the power to restore the capital at 
Jogjakarta. 

We have listened to what the Representative of 
the Netherlands had to say, and among other 
things, he said the following: 

It is hoped that by a supreme concerted effort of all 
parties it should be possible for such a conference in 
about six weeks to reach an agreement on the main prin- 
ciples for the subjects I have mentioned before. After 
that, another six weeks will probably be needed, as far 
as the Netherlands are concerned, for the ratification of 
the agreements, after which the transfer of sovereignty 
could take place. From that moment onward, respon- 
sibility for the affairs of Indonesia would rest with the 
Indonesians ; they would be responsible for the elections, 
for the maintenance of law and order, etc. We shall be 
prepared to continue to render them assistance for a short 
while, but only if expressly requested to do so. 


I now ask if the Republicans would be com- 
petent to maintain law and order in 12 weeks, as so 
stated. Is it clear that they are not competent 
todosonow!? Again, is it clear that the anarchy 
described to us in this address would follow on 
ee if it is made now instead of 12 weeks 
ater ? 

The resolution of the Security Council of Janu- 
ary 28 considers the earliest practicable date for 
that transfer of sovereignty, but it puts the dead- 
line off until July 1, 1950; that is to say, a year 
after that accelerated deadline. Therefore, there 
is a serious question as to whether the dangers 


Made in the Security Council, on Mar. 10, 1949, and 
released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date. 

? BULLETIN of Feb. 27, 1949, p. 250. 

* U.N. doc. 8/1270, Mar. 1, 1949. 
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spoken of here, succeeding or to be anticipated to 
follow on restoration of the Republic to power at 
its capital in Jogjakarta, are real. In other 
words, does not this address which we have lis- 
tened to admit that they are not, that they are 
merely fancied dangers? 

What were the reasons which led the Security 
Council to order the restoration of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic to its former seat of author- 
ity? My Government believed at the time of the 
adoption of the resolution, and continues to be- 
lieve now, that military action cannot be per- 
mitted to eliminate one of the parties before the 
Council. 

We continue to believe that until the Republi- 
can Government can resume governmental respon- 
sibility at Jogjakarta, it cannot be expected to 
assume the responsibilities which negotiation for 
a just and lasting political settlement require and 
entail. For the Republican leaders to take part 
in any negotiations which are meaningful, must 
they not have the opportunity to assemble as a 
government in their own territory, to reestablish 
the contact of that government with its members 
who are dispersed by the military action, and to 
be able to represent accurately the wishes of poli- 
tical adherents? 

This is a question not of form or rhetoric; it is 
a vital question. We have always understood, as 
has the Netherlands, that any agreement for a 
settlement of the political future of Indonesia 
would have to be reached with the Government of 
the Republic. The Linggadjati and Renville 
agreements amply bear out this point. I am glad 
also to note that the Netherlands has confirmed its 
point of view in this respect in connection with 
the proposed conference at The Hague. There 
would be little of permanent value in any plan 
which would fail to take this central fact into 
account. 

In order to negotiate an agreement with the 
Government of the Republic, there must be re- 
sponsible heads of an organized Republican Gov- 
ernment with whom to deal. An agreement re- 
sulting from negotiations undertaken without ref- 
erence to such requirements seems necessarily 
doomed to futility. For these reasons it was ap- 
parent to my Government and, I believe, to the 
majority of the members of the Security Council, 
when we were considering this matter in January, 
that a necessary first step in the solution of the 
Indonesian question was the reestablishment of 
the Republican Government at Jogjakarta. Un- 
fortunately, this provision of the resolution of 
January 28 has not been carried out, as the Com- 
mission has reported to us in document S/1270, 
which states: “the Netherlands Government has 
not complied with the basic prerequisites of fur- 
ther action under the resolution.” The basic fac- 
tor in the present political deadlock in Indonesia 
is the refusal of the Netherlands Government to 
permit the reestablishment of the Republican Gov- 
ernment at Jogjakarta. 





In the second memorandum submitted by the 
Netherlands to the Commission, the Netherlands 
maintains that to allow the return of the Republi- 
can Government to Jogjakarta would be tanta- 
mount to barring in advance the possibility of 
achieving the speedy transfer of sovereignty as 
envisa a by the Netherlands; because, with the 
Republican Government restored to Jogjakarta, 
the maintenance of law and order by the Nether- 
lands would be impossible. But they also say 
here that it would be possible within 12 weeks 
after this accelerated transfer of sovereignty. 

This seems to be a very extreme position. I 
believe that the records of the Committee of Good 
Offices during the past year indicate that unstable 
conditions in Indonesia were not the result of the 
Republican Government’s existence in Jogjakarta 
but were directly attributable to the failure of the 
negotiations for a political settlement to produce 
any concrete results. The extensive guerrilla war- 
fare now being carried on in Indonesia is the di- 
rect consequence of the Netherlands abandonment 
of negotiations in favor of military action. Is it 
entirely consistent to propose, as the Netherlands 
proposes, the transfer of sovereignty three or four 
months hence to an Indonesian Government which 
will include the Republic as a member state while 
at the same time maintaining that the immediate 
restoration of the Republic in the limited area of 
Jogjakarta would result in chaos? 

t seems to my Government that if Indonesia is 
to receive early independence, as envisaged by the 
Netherlands ies a beginning must be made now 
by the reestablishment of the Re ublic. Since the 
heceanit Council last considered this matter, the 
Netherlands Government has made a new proposal 
that a round-table conference be held at The 
Hague, the purpose of which will be to discuss 
the conditions for and the ways along which the 
earliest possible transfer of sovereignty could be 
effectuated, with simultaneous establishment of the 
Netherlands—Indonesian Union and arrangements 
for the intermediary period, including the crea- 
tion of a Federal Interim Government, these pro- 
visions being considered in their relation to the 
accelerated transfer of sovereignty. 

The Netherlands has issued invitations to the 
President of the Republic, to other non-Republi- 
can Indonesian leaders, and to the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia to attend this confer- 
ence. We have received some information on the 
Netherlands proposal from our Commission in its 
report of March 1, and also in a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council from the Netherlands 
Representative dated March 2 (S/1274). This 
proposal is in general terms and is regarded by 
our Commission as a counterproposal or as a sub- 
stitute for the provisions of the resolution of 
January 28. Our Commission has asked us for 
instructions as to what its position should be 
toward the invitation which has been extended 
to it. 
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We are also informed by the supplemental re- 

ort of the Commission that the President of the 
Republic, Mr. Sukarno, has indicated to the 
Netherlands authorities that he is not at present 
in a position to accept the invitation. He has, 
however, stated that he could agree in principle 
with the purpose of such a conference and that if 
certain prior conditions were fulfilled, his Govern- 
ment —— be prepared to send a delegation. The 
principal condition is the restoration of the Re- 
publican Government to Jogjakarta in accordance 
with the provisions of the Security Council’s reso- 
lution. ‘There is an indication in the second 
appendix to the Commission’s supplemental report 
that the non-Republican Indonesian leaders repre- 


_ sented in the Federal Conference are in agreement 


with the President of the Republic on the necessity 
for the restoration of the Republican Government 
at Jogjakarta, in accordance with the Security 
Couneil’s resolution. 

The second prior condition for the acceptance 
by the Republican Government of the invitation 
to attend the conference at The Hague is that the 
position of the United Nations Commission, as 
provided in the resolution of January 28 should 
not be prejudiced thereby. It is our understand- 
ing that the Netherlands has invited the partici- 


pation of the Commission in accordance with the 
terms of the Council’s resolution, and there would, 
therefore, appear to be no difficulty on this point. 
It would be unfortunate, in our view, if agree- 
ment could not be reached by the parties concerned 
on the preliminary step of the restoration of the 
Government of the Republic to Jogjakarta in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Security 
Council’s resolution in order to remove an obstacle 
to further free negotiations between the parties. 

If the parties came to such an agreement on the 
terms ss conditions holding the proposed confer- 
ence at The Hague, we believe that negotiations 
between them at such a conference would be con- 
sistent with the basic purposes and objectives of 
the Council’s resolution of January 28, which, of 
course, would remain in full force and effect. We 
believe that it would be appropriate for the Se- 
curity Council’s Commission to consult with the 
representatives of the Netherlands, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, and the leaders of the Fed- 
eral Conference, and to assist them in reaching 
such agreement. If agreement is reached and the 
conference is held, our Commission could partici- 
pate therein in accordance with its terms of 
reference. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{March 19-25] 


Economic and Social Council 


Resolutions concerning the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and the United Nations 
Appeal for Children were adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on the final day of its 
Eighth Session, March 18. 

he Icer resolution noted that “larger resources 
are required” to meet the essential needs of chil- 
dren and that the General Assembly had called 
attention to the necessity of prompt contributions 
from Government. 

This action followed a statement by Vice Chair- 
man Sutch of New Zealand reporting that, as of 
March 17, the fund had received $76,000,000 from 
28 governments, $32,000,000 from Unrra, and 
$11,000,000 from Unac and other voluntary 
agencies. The largest contribution by a govern- 
ment was the $54,618,000 from the United States. 

The Unac resolution urged “the fullest sup- 
port” of nationai activities for the benefit of Unac 
during 1949. 


The Security Council on March 23 voted to 
direct its Commission for Indonesia to assist the 
parties to the dispute to reach agreement with 
regard to the restoration of the Republican capital 
at Jogjakarta and the time and conditions for the 
holding of a 7 aps a conference between the 
parties at the Hague. 

The vote was 8 to 0, with France, the Soviet 
Union, and the Ukraine abstaining. 

The message to the Commission, as formulated 
by the Representative of Canada, expressed the 
sense of the Council that agreement on these points 
should be regarded as an implementation of its 
resolution of January 28. 

The Council’s action was supported, among 
others, by Ambassador Warren R. Austin in be- 
half of the United States, on the grounds that “it 
clearly opens the door for the entry of both parties 
to that kind of an arrangement in which neither 
of them loses dignity nor honor and neither of 
them has to make any conditions that are deroga- 
tory.” He emphasized that the Security Council’s 
effectiveness was less to be found in taking enforce- 
ment action than in encouraging the parties to a 
dispute to come together and work out their own 
settlement. 

The vote brought to a close two days of debate 
on the Indonesian question during the week. 

On March 21 the United Nations reported de- 
tails of the wounding of two U.N. military ob- 
servers on the island of Sumatra three days before. 
Maj. John A. Simmons, Jr., of Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, and Lt. Col. Howard D. Chaplin, of 





the United Kingdom, were reported to have been 
ambushed while riding in a United Nations jeep. 
Major Simmons’ wounds were slight, and those of 
Colonel Chaplin were described as serious, and 
both men were reported to be out of danger. Their 
assailants were not identified. 


Atomic Energy Control 


By a vote of 9 to 2, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission decided on March 22 to transmit to its 
Working Committee a set of working papers pre- 
pared for it by the United Nations Secretariat, in 
accordance with the Commission’s resolution of 
February 18. These working papers include a 
comparative table of majority and minority posi- 
tions on atomic energy, an index to the three 
reports, proceedings of the Commission and its 
committees and of the General Assembly and its 
committees, and an arrangement of the material 
approved by the Third Session of the General 
Assembly at Paris under appropriate headings 
so as to make a clear and unified presentation. 

The two dissents were registered by the Soviet 
Union and the Ukraine on the grounds that the 
working papers did not advance the work of the 
Commission. 


Commission for India and Pakistan 


Secretary General Trygve Lie has nominated 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz as Plebiscite 
Administrator for Jammu and Kashmir. Both 
India and Pakistan have agreed to a plebiscite in 
Kashmir to determine the will of the people as to 
whether they become a part of the dominion of 
India or Pakistan. 

The naming of Admiral Nimitz is in conformity 
with the second Interim Report of Unctp, which 
states : 


The Secretary General of the United Nations 
will, in agreement with the Commission, nominate 
a Plebiscite Administrator who shall be a per- 
sonality of high international standing and com- 
manding general confidence. He will be formally 
appointed to office by the Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

The Plebiscite Administrator shall derive from 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir the powers he 
considers necessary for organizing and conductin, 
the plebiscite and for ensuring the freedom ann 
impartiality of the plebiscite. 

The Plebiscite Administrator shall have author- 
ity to appoint such staff of assistants and observers 
as he may require. 


Freedom of Information 


The United States has nominated Carroll 
Binder, newspaper editor and radio commentator, 
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to serve on the Sub-commission on Freedom of 
Information. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in March voted to continue through 1952 this 
12-member Sub-commission of the Human Rights 
Commission which was set up to study reports 
and make recommendations on means of promot- 
ing freedom of information and the reduction or 
elimination of barriers to free flow of information 
between countries, with particular reference to 
news. 


Transport and Communications 


The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion opened its Third Session March 21 with the 
United States represented by George P. Baker, 
of Harvard. He was assisted by John Cates and 
H. H. Kelly, of the State Department. 

Resolutions approved included one transmitting 
to member governments reports on barriers to the 
international transport of goods, with the request 
that they, in turn, send their comments to appro- 
priate specialized agencies. Another instructed 
the Secretary-General to continue the study of 
transport statistics, and a third recommended to 
international organizations general measures for 
coordination in aviation, shipping, telecommuni- 
cations, and meteorology to promote air and sea 
safety. 


Trusteeship Council 


Nearing the end of its Fourth Session, the 
Trusteeship Council decided to undertake, under 
an agreed arrangement with the Security Council, 
to exercise the usual Trusteeship Council func- 
tions with respect to the strategic trust territory 
of the Pacific Islands of which the United States 
is the administering power. 

Earlier Ambassador Sayre had told the Coun- 
cil that the United States “would be very glad” 
to have the Council examine in full the report 
on those islands submitted February 21 to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Mr. 
Sayre noted that under the Charter the United 
States was not required to submit the strategic 
trust territory to the supervision of the Council 
but that it had agreed to do so in the trusteeship 
agreement between the U.S. and the U.N., sub- 
ject to the right to exclude specified areas for 
security reasons. 

“Since that time, only a single, very small area 
has been closed,” Mr. Sayre said. “On 2 Decem- 
ber 1947, the United States informed the Securit 
Council that effective 1 December 1947, Eniwetok 
atoll was closed for security reasons in order that 
the United States Government, acting through 
its Atomic Energy Commission, might conduct 
necessary experiments relating to nuclear fission. 

“The result of this is that except for Eniwetok 
Atoll, the United States will welcome the exercise, 
by the Trusteeship Council of all functions which 
are embraced in Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter, 
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which of course includes provisions for ques- 
tionnaires, for reports, for petitions and more 
particularly, for visits.” 

Other actions taken by the Council included: 


1. Appointment of a four-member mission to 
visit British and French-administered trust ter- 
ritories in West Africa in 1949. The members 
named were Mr. Sayre; Pierre Ryckmans, of Bel- 
act Awni Khalidi, of Iraq; and Mr. Ponce- 

otello, of Mexico. Mr. Sayre accepted the ap- 
pointment on the understanding that Benjamin 
Gerig, Deputy U.S. Representative, might go in 
his place. 

2. Postponement until the Fifth Session of 
further discussion and action on the report of the 
Visiting Mission to Tanganyika. The Chairman 
stated that the action was not to be taken as a 
precedent for postponement of action on the 
reports of subsequent Missions. 

3. Adoption of a Philippine-United States 
resolution urging adoption of “appropriate leg- 
islation or other measures” to end racial dis- 
crimination. 

4. Approval of a Soviet resolution charging the 
East Africa Visiting Mission to investigate thor- 
oughly the so-called Bakweri land problem. 


Iisrael-Lebanon Armistice 


The United Nations reported the signing on 
March 23 of a general armistice agreement be- 
tween Representatives of Israel and Lebanon. 
The agreement was the second to be negotiated 
with the assistance of Acting Mediator Ralph 
Bunche and his staff, the first having been an 
armistice agreement between Israel and Egypt. 
In both cases, parties to the Palestine question 
agreed to abide by the Security Council injunc- 
tion against resort to military force in the further 
settlement of the question. 


Palestine Refugees 


Meetings of the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion with representatives of the Arab Governments 
began March 21 in Beirut. The main purpose of 
these meetings is to provide for a full and frank 
exchange of views between the Commission and 
Arab Governments on the refugee problem, but 
the Commission is also ready to discuss any other 

uestions related to a permanent peaceful solution 
or Palestine if the Arab Government Representa- 
tives express a desire to do so. 

President Truman has signed “with gratifica- 
tion” the measure authorizing a contribution of 
16 million dollars to the U.N. Palestine relief fund, 
this donation constituting half of the total amount 
sought from U.N. member nations. 

On March 24, President Truman said: “It is 
with gratification that I have today signed Senate 
Joint Resolution 36 authorizing a special contri- 
bution by the United States of $16 million for the 
relief of Palestine refugees.” 





The Meaning of the North Atlantic Pact 


THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


The text of the proposed North Atlantic pact 
was made public today. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to talk with my fellow citizens about it. 
It has taken many months to work out this text 
with the representatives of the other nations in- 
volved. First Mr. Lovett, and then I, met with 
the Ambassadors of Canada, Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Re- 
cently the Ambassador of Norway joined in these 
discussions. These talks had nif conducted in 
private and in confidence, so that each of us could 
speak frankly and fully on matters of vital im- 
portance to our countries. It is for this — 
reason that public discussion of the text of the pact 
by your representatives has not been possible up 
to this time. 

That restraint no longer applies. The treat 
and its implications can now be fully discussed. 
Public opinion can now be formed on the basis 
of complete information. Only in this way can 
your Government have what former Secretary of 
State Stimson has termed “the understanding sup- 
port . . . of the American people,” which is es- 
sential to the success of any policy. 

I think the American people will want to know 
the answers to three principal questions about the 
pact: How did it come about and why is it 
necessary? What are its terms? Will it ac- 
complish its purpose ? 

The paramount purposes of the pact are peace 
and security. If peace and security can be 
achieved in the North Atlantic area, we shall have 
gone a long way to assure peace and security in 
other areas as well. 

The achievement of peace and security means 
more than that in the final outcome we shall have 
prevented war and brought about the settlement 
of international disputes by peaceful means. 
There must be conviction of people everywhere 
that war will be prevented and that disputes will 
be settled peacefully. In the most practical terms, 
true international peace and security require a 
firm belief by the peoples of the world that they 
will not be subjected to unprovoked attack, to coer- 
cion and intimidation, to interference in their own 
affairs. Peace and security require confidence in 
the future, based on the assurance that the peoples 
of the world will be permitted to improve their 


+ Delivered on Mar. 18, 1949, over the combined networks 
of the Columbia and Mutual Broadcasting Systems and 
released to the.press on the same date. 
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Statement of Ambassador Warren R. Austin 


The North Atlantic pact is an historic move toward 
peace, taken within the concept of the United Nations. 

The United Nations seeks, by cooperative action among 
nations, to create and improve the conditions of peace. 
Men do not think or act peacefully when they are 
plagued by hunger and cold; the United Nations is 
working to provide food and clothing and shelter. Men 
do not think in terms of peace when they are oppressed, 
so the United Nations has sought to promote the funda- 
mental human rights of man, such as freedom of religion 
and of expression. 

Men do not think or act or give their energies to 
the cause of peace when they are afraid. The United 
Nations is a cooperative effort to remove fear as a road- 
block to peace. It recognizes in a series of articles in 
its Charter that groups of nations can band together, on a 
regional basis and within certain bounds and conditions, 
and contribute substantially to their security against 
aggression—to the elimination of fear. 

The North Atlantic pact provides for collective self- 
defense. It clearly recognizes that the obligations con- 
tained in it are subject to the overriding obligations of 
the United States as a member of the United Nations. 
The Charter is supreme. 

The objective of the pact is peace. Its intention is to 
provide greater security for millions of persons who live 
today in anxious fear of another war. It is armor but 
not a lance; it is a shield but not a sword. 











conditions of life, free from fear that the fruits 
of their labor may be taken from them by alien 
hands. 

These are goals of our own foreign policy which 
President Truman has emphasized many times, 
most recently in his inaugural address when he 
spoke of the hope that we could help create “the 
conditions that will lead eventually to personal 
freedom and happiness for all saliniktnd These 
are also the purposes of the United Nations, whose 
members are pledged “to maintain international 
peace and security” and to promote “the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples.” 

These purposes are intimately related to the 
origins of the United Nations. As the second 
World War neared its end, the peoples who bore 
the brunt of the fighting were sick of the horror, 
the brutality, the tragedy of war. Out of that 
revulsion came the determination to create a 
system that would go as far as humanly possible 
in insuring international peace and security. 
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The United Nations seeks to maintain peace and 
security by enjoining its members from using 
force to settle international disputes. Moreover, 
it insists that they acknowledge tolerance and co- 
operation as the guiding principles for the conduct 
of nations. 

The members are expected to settle differences 
by the exercise of reason and adjustment, accord- 
ing to the principles of justice and law. This 
requires a spirit of tolerance and restraint on the 
part of all the members. 

But, as in any other institution which presup- 
poses restraint, violence or obstruction can be used 
to defeat the basic undertaking. This happens in 
personal relations, in families, communities, 
churches, politics, and everywhere in human life. 
If the system is used in ways it was not intended 
to be used, there is grave danger that the system 
will be disrupted. 

That applies to the United Nations. The system 
is not working as effectively as we hoped because 
one of its members has attempted to prevent it 
from working. By obstructive tactics and the 
misuse of the veto, the Soviet Union has seriously 
interfered with the work of the Security Council 
in maintaining international peace and security. 

But the United Nations is a flexible instrument. 
Although the actions of the Soviet Union have 
disturbed the work of the United Nations, it is 
strong enough to be an effective instrument for 
peace. It is the instrument by which we hope 
world peace will be achieved. The Charter recog- 
nizes the importance of regional arrangements 
consistent with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter. Such arrangements can greatly 
strengthen it. 

The Atlantic pact is a collective self-defense 
arrangement among the countries of the North 
Atlantic area. It is aimed at coordinating the 
exercise of the right of self-defense specifically 
recognized in article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. It is designed to fit precisely into the 
framework of the United Nations and to assure 
practical measures for maintaining peace and 
security in harmony with the Charter. 

It is the firm intention of the parties to carry 
out the pact in accordance with the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter and in a manner 
which will advance its purposes and principles. 

Already one such arrangement under the Char- 
ter has been established with United States par- 
ticipation. The 21 American republics in reor- 
—- their regional system have specifically 

rought it within the framework of the United 
Nations Charter. We are now joining in the for- 
mation of a second arrangement, pertaining to 
the North Atlantic area, likewise within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

It is important to keep in mind that the really 
successful national and international institutions 
are those that recognize and express underlying 
realities. The North Atlantic community of na- 
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tions is such a reality. It is based on the affinity 
and natural identity of interests of the North At- 
lantic powers. 

The North Atlantic treaty, which now formally 
unites them, is the product of at least three hun- 
dred and fifty years of history, perhaps more. 
There developed on our Atlantic coast a commu- 
nity, which has spread across the continent, con- 
nected with Western Europe by common institu- 
tions and moral and ethical beliefs. Similarities 
of this kind are not superficial, but fundamental. 
They are the strongest kind of ties, because they 
are based on canal conviction, on acceptance of 
the same values in life. 

The very basis of western civilization, which we 
share with the other nations bordering the North 
Atlantic, and which all of us share with many 
other nations, is the ingrained spirit of restraint 
and tolerance. This is the opposite of the Commu- 
nist belief that coercion by force is a proper 
method of hastening the inevitable. Western civi- 
lization has lived by mutual restraint and toler- 
ance. This civilization permits and stimulates free 
inquiry and bold experimentation. It creates the 
environment of freedom, from which flows the 
greatest amount of ingenuity, enterprise, and ac- 
complishment. 

These principles of democracy, individual lib- 
—_— and the rule of law have flourished in this 
Atlantic community. They have’ universal valid- 
ity. They are shared by other free nations and 
find expression on a universal basis in the Charter 
of the United Nations; they are the standards by 
which its members have solemnly agreed to be 
judged. ‘They are the elements out of which are 
forged the peace and welfare of mankind. 

Added to this profoundly important basis of 
understanding is another unifying influence—the 
effect of living on the sea. The sea does not 
separate people as much as it joins them, through 
trade, travel, mutual understanding, and common 
interests. 

For this second reason, as well as the first, North 
America and Western Europe have formed the 
two halves of what is in reality one community, 
and have maintained an abiding interest in each 
other. 

It is clear that the North Atlantic pact is not 
an improvisation. It is the statement of the facts 
and lessons of history. We have learned our his- 
tory lesson from two world wars in less than half 
a century. That experience has taught us that 
the control of Europe by a single aggressive, un- 
friendly power would constitute an intolerable 
threat to the national security of the United States. 
We participated in those two great wars to pre- 
serve the integrity and independence of the Euro- 
pean half of the Atlantic community in order to 
preserve the integrity and independence of the 
American half. It is a simple fact, proved by 
experience, that an outside attack on one member 
of this community is an attack upon all members. 





We have also learned that if the free nations 
do not stand together, they will fall one by one. 
The stratagem of the aggressor is to keep his in- 
tended victims divided, or, better still, set them 
to quarreling ameng themselves. Then they can 
be picked off one by one without arousing unified 
resistance. We and the free nations of Europe 
are determined that history shall not repeat itself 
in that melancholy particular. 

As President Truman has said: “If we can 
make it sufficiently clear, in advance, that any 
armed attack affecting our national security 
would be met with overwhelming force, the armed 
attack might never occur.” 





Joint Statement by Secretary Acheson and Dan- 
ish Foreign Minister Rasmussen 


[Released to the press March 15] 


The chief purpose of the Danish Foreign Minister’s 
visit to Washington has been to contact the United States 
Government in order to obtain information regarding the 
North Atlantic pact, so as to provide the best possible 
basis for the Danish Government and Parliament to take 
their final decision on Denmark’s attitude toward the 

act. 
. During conversations which have taken place between 
the Foreign Minister and the Secretary of State and his 
advisers, the character and the implications of the pro- 
posed pact have been fully discussed in a frank and 
friendly spirit. 

The Secretary of State stressed the purpose of the 
pact as being the maintenance of peace, as well as its 
purely defensive character. The Secretary of State also 
pointed out that the pact is drafted in close conformity 
with the Charter of the United Nations. 











The same thought was expressed by the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate last year in its 
report recommending approval of Senate Resolu- 
tion 239. “The Committee is convinced,” the re- 
port said, “that the horrors of another world war 
can be avoided with certainty only by preventing 
war from starting. The experience of World 
War I and World War II suggests that the best 
deterrent to aggression is the certainty that im- 
mediate and effective counter-measures will be 
taken against those who violate the peace.” That 
resolution, adopted by an overwhelming vote of 
the Senate, expressly encourages the development 
of collective self-defense and regional arrange- 
ments within the United Nations framework and 
the participation of the United States in these 
arrangements. 

What are the principal provisions of the North 
Atlantic pact? I should like to summarize them. 

First, the pact is carefully and conscientiously 
designed to conform in every particular with the 
Charter of the United Nations. This is made 
clear in the first article of the pact, which reit- 
erates and reaffirms the basic principle of the 
Charter. The participating countries at the very 
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outset of their association state again that they 
will settle all their international Sen only 


among themselves but with any nation, by peace- 
ful means in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter. This declaration sets the whole tone and 
er of this treaty. 

e second article is equally fundamental. The 
associated countries assert that they will preserve 
and strengthen their free institutions and will see 
to it that the fundamental principles upon which 
free institutions are founded are better under- 
stood everywhere. They also agree to eliminate 
conflicts in their economic life and to promote 
economic cooperation among themselves. Here 
is the ethical essence of the treaty—the common 
resolve to preserve, strengthen, and make under- 
stood the very basis of tolerance, restraint, and 
freedom—the really vital things with which we 
are concerned. 

This purpose is extended further in article 3, in 
which the participating countries pledge them- 
selves to self-help and mutual aid. In addition 
to strengthening their free institutions, they will 
take practical steps to maintain and develop their 
own capacity and that of their partners to resist 
—-. They also agree to consult together 
when the integrity or security of any of them is 
threatened. The treaty sets up a council, con- 
sisting of all the members, and be oh machinery for 
consultation and for carrying out the provisions 
of the pact. 

Successful resistance to aggression in the mod- 
ern world requires modern arms and trained mili- 
tary forces. As a result of the recent war, the 
European countries joining in the pact are gen- 
erally deficient in both requirements. The treaty 
does not bind the United States to any arms pro- 
gram. But we all know that the United States is 
now the only democratic nation with the resources 
and the productive capacity to help the free na- 
tions of aes to recover ri military strength. 

Therefore, we expect to ask the Congress to 
supply our European partners some of the weap- 
ons and equipment they need to be able to resist 
aggression. Wealso expect to recommend military 
supplies for other free nations which will co- 
operate with us in safeguarding peace and 
security. 

In the compact world of today, the security of 


‘the United States cannot be defined in terms of 


boundaries and frontiers. A serious threat to in- 
ternational peace and security anywhere in the 
world is of direct concern to this country. There- 
fore it is our policy to help free peoples to main- 
tain their integrity and independence, not only in 
Western Europe or in the Americas, but wherever 
the aid we are able to provide can be effective. Our 
actions in supporting the integrity and independ- 
ence of Greece, Turkey, and Iran are expressions 
of that determination. Our interest in the secu- 
rity of these countries has been made clear, and 
we shall continue to pursue that policy. 
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In providing military assistance to other coun- 
tries, both inside and outside the North Atlantic 
pact, we will give clear priority to the require- 
ments for economic recovery. e will carefully 
balance the military assistance program with the 
capacity and requirements of the total economy, 
both at home and abroad. 

But to return to the treaty, article 5 deals with 
the possibility, which unhappily cannot be ex- 
cluded, that the nations joining together in the 
pact may have to face the eventuality of an armed 
attack. In this article, they agree that an armed 
attack on any of them, in Europe or North Ameri- 
ca, will be considered an attack on all of them. In 
the event of such an attack, each of them will take, 
individually and in concert with the other parties, 
whatever action it deems necessary to restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic area, 
including the use of armed force. 

This does not mean that the United States would 
be automatically at war if one of the nations 
covered by the pact is subjected to armed attack. 
Under our Constitution, the Congress alone has 
the power to declare war. We would be bound to 
take promptly the action which we deemed neces- 
sary to restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area. That decision would be 
taken in accordance with our constitutional pro- 
cedures. The factors which would have to be con- 
sidered would be, on the one side, the gravity of 
the armed attack, on the other, the action which 
we believed necessary to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area. That is the 
end to be achieved. We are bound to do what in 
our honest judgment is necessary to reach that 
result. If we should be confronted again with a 
calculated armed attack such as we have twice seen 
in the twentieth century, I should not suppose that 
we would decide any action other than the use of 
armed force effective either as an exercise of the 
right of collective self-defense or as necessary to 
restore the peace and security of the North At- 
lantic area. That decision will rest where the 
Constitution has placed it. 

This is not a legalistic question. It is a question 
we have frequently faced, the question of faith 
and principle in carrying out treaties. Those who 
decide it will have the responsibility for taking 
all appropriate action under the treaty. Such a 
responsibility requires the exercise of will—a will 
disciplined by the undertaking solemnly con- 
tracted to do what they decide is necessary to re- 
store and maintain the peace and security of the 
North Atlantic area. That is our obligation under 
this article 5. It is equally our duty and obligation 
to the security of our own country. 

All of these provisions of the pact are subject 
to the overriding provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. Any measures for self-defense taken 
under the treaty will be reported to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. These measures 
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will continue only until the Security Council, with 
its primary responsibility, takes the necessary 
action to restore peace and maintain security. 

The treaty has no time limit, but after it has 
been in effect 20 years any member can withdraw 
on 1 year’s notice. It also provides that after it 
has been in existence 10 years, it will be reviewed 
in the circumstances prevailing at that time. 
Additional countries may be admitted to the pact 
by agreement of all the parties already signatories. 

These are the principal provisions of the treaty. 
Will the pact accomplish its purpose? 

No one can say with certainty. We can only 
act on our convictions. The United States Gov- 
ernment and the governments with which we are 
associated in this treaty are convinced that it is 
an essential measure for strengthening the United 
Nations, deterring aggression, and establishing the 
sense of security necessary for the restoration of 
the economic and political health of the world. 

The nations joining in the pact know that war 
does not pay. Others may not be as deeply con- 
vinced of this as we are. The North Atlantic 
treaty should help convince them also that war 
does not pay. 





On March 17 invitations were issued on behalf of the 
Governments of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States to the Governments of Denmark, Iceland, 
Italy, and Portugal, to join in signing the North Atlantic 
treaty during the first week in April. 











It seems absurd that it should be necessary, in 
this era of popular education and highly developed 
communications, to deal with allegations which 
have no relation to the truth and could not stand 
even the crudest test of measurement against 
realities. Nevertheless, the power and persistence 
with which the lie is today employed as a weapon 
of international policy is such that this cannot 
always be avoided. 

I refer here to the allegations that this treaty 
conceals aggressive designs on the part of its 
authors with respect to other countries. Any one 
with the most elementary knowledge of the proc- 
esses of democratic government knows that 
democracies do not a cannot plan aggressive 
wars. But for those from whom such knowledge 
may have been withheld I must make the following 
categoric and unequivocal statement, for which I 
stand with the full measure of my responsibility 
in the office I hold: This country is not planning 
to make war against anyone. It is not seeking 
war. It abhors war. It does not hold war to be 
inevitable. Its policies are devised with the spe- 
cific aim of bridging by peaceful means the 
tremendous differences which beset international 
society at the present time. 

Allegations that aggressive designs lie behind 
this country’s signature of the Atlantic pact can 
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rest only on a malicious misrepresentation or a 
fantastic misunderstanding of the nature and aims 
of American society. It is hard to say which of 
these attitudes is more irresponsible and more 
dangerous to the stability of international life. 
For misunderstanding on a question so vital to 
world progress and so easily susceptible of clari- 
fication could only be willful or the product of a 
system that imprisons the human mind and makes 
it impervious to facts. It is the duty of all those 
who seriously and realistically wish for peace to 
refuse to be misled by this type of falsehood and 
to prevent it from poisoning the atmosphere in 
which the quest of a happier world must be 
conducted. 

This treaty is designed to help toward the goal 
envisioned by President Truman when he said: 


“. . Asour stability becomes manifest, as more 
and more nations come to know the benefits of 
democracy and to participate in growing abun- 
dance, I believe that those countries which now 
oppose us will abandon their delusions and join 
with the free nations of the world in a just settle- 
ment of international differences.” 


To bring that time to pass, we are determined, 
on the one hand, to make it unmistakably clear 
that immediate and effective counter measures will 
be taken against those who violate the peace and, 
on the other, to wage peace vigorously and re- 


lentlessly. 
Too often peace has been thought of as a nega- 
tive condition—the mere absence of war. e 


know now that we cannot achieve peace by taking 
a negative attitude. Peace is positive, and it has 
to be waged with all our thought, energy and cour- 
age, and with the conviction that war is not 
inevitable. 

Under the leadership of President Truman, the 
United States is waging peace with a vigor and 
on a scale without precedent. While the war was 
being fought, this country took the initiative in 
the organization of the United Nations and re- 
lated agencies for the collective and cooperative 
conduct of international affairs. We withdrew 
our military forces, except those required for oc- 
cupation duties, and quickly reduced our military 
establishment to about one-tenth its wartime size. 
We contributed generously to postwar relief and 
rehabilitation. 

When events called for firmness as well as 
generosity the United States waged peace by 
pledging its aid to free nations threatened by 
aggression and took prompt and vigorous action to 
fulfil that pledge. We have actively sought and 
are actively seeking to make the United Nations an 





effective instrument of international cooperation, 
We proposed, and with the eager cooperation of 16 
other nations put into effect, a great concerted pro- 

am for the economic recovery and spiritual re- 


invigoration of Europe. We joined the- other 
American republics and we now join with West- 
ern Europe in treaties to strengthen the United 
Nations and insure international peace and 
security. 

The United States is waging peace by promot- 
ing measures for the revival and expansion of 
world trade on a sound and beneficial basis. Con- 
tinuance of the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram and ratification by the United States of the 
Charter of the International Trade Organization 
are essential to the success of our foreign trade 
policies. We are preparing to carry out an ener- 
getic program to apply modern skills and tech- 
niques to what President Truman has called the 
“primitive and stagnant” economies of vast areas, 
so that they will yield a better and richer life for 
their people. 

The United States is waging peace by throwin 
its full strength and energy into the struggle, an 
we shall continue to do so. 

We sincerely hope we can avoid strife, but we 


/cannot avoid striving for what is right. We de- 
' voutly hope we can have genuine peace, but we 


cannot be complacent about the present uneasy 
and troubled peace. 

A secure and stable peace is not a goal we can 
reach all at once and for all time. It is a dynamic 
state, produced by effort and faith, with justice 
and courage. The struggle is continuous and hard. 
The prize is never irrevocably ours. 

To have this genuine peace we must constantly 
work for it. But we must do even more. We must 
make it clear that armed attack will be met by 
collective defense, prompt and effective. 

That is the meaning of the North Atlantic pact. 





Telegram From President Truman 
U.S. Naval Base, Key West, Fla., Mar. 19, 1949 


Have just listened with great satisfaction to your 
clear, lucid, and forceful speech. You have given the 
country an admirable exposition of the principles and 
objectives of the Atlantic Pact. Thoughtful citizens will 
now understand that the proposed treaty, operating in 
complete harmony with the Constitution, will strengthen 
and support the United Nations and make the sorely 
tried organization an instrument of a just and enduring 
peace. 

Reception excellent over southernmost radio station in 
the country and entire staff join me in hearty congrat- 
ulations on a superb effort. 
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German Prisoner-of-War Repatriation 





EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MOSCOW AND THE SOVIET MINISTRY 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the US. 
Embassy 
Moscow, January 24, 1949 

Note No. 3 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics presents its compli- 
ments to the Embassy of the United States of 
America and in connection with its note of Janu- 
ary 3, 1949 referring to the repatriation of German 
war prisoners, has the honor to transmit herewith 
a memo of the Soviet Government on this question. 

On the strength of the facts set forth in the 
attached memo, the Soviet Government does not 
see the necessity for entering into a consideration 
of the question raised in the note of the Embassy 
roby nited States of America of January 3, 
1949, 


Memorandum attached to Note No. 3 


The Soviet Government has received notes from 
the Governments of the United States of America, 
Great Britain, and France of January 3, 1949 con- 
cerning the repatriation of German war prisoners. 
In these notes the situation of affairs connected 
with the question of repatriation of German war 

risoners is elucidated in a distorted manner. 
ow this matter stands in actuality is seen from 
the following: 


At the Moscow session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, United States of America, Great Britain 
and France in April 1947 a proposal of the Soviet 
delegation concerning repatriation of German 
war prisoners located on the territory of the allied 
powers and on other territories was reviewed. In 
this proposal, with which the delegations of the 
United States of America, Great Britain and 
France agreed, it was pointed out that the “re- 
patriation of German war prisoners will be carried 
out in accordance with a plan which will be 
worked out by the Control Council”. 

It is known that such a plan was not worked 
out by the Control Council through the fault of 
the Governments of Great Britain, France, and 
the United States of America, since the cited gov- 
ernments, in the person of their representatives 
on the Control Council in Berlin, refused to in- 
clude in the plan of repatriation a significant 
number of German war prisoners under the pre- 
text that these war prisoners were being used by 
them as hired workers. 
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At the time when the question regarding the 
setting up of a plan for the repatriation of German 
war prisoners was being considered in the Control 
Council, negotiations were carried on between the 
Governments of the United States of America, 
Great Britain and France and agreements were 
arrived at regarding the retention on territory 
controlled by them of German war prisoners under 

ise of hired workers. This is confirmed by many 

acts. Thus, for example, the French representa- 
tive General Dromar at the session of the military 
directorate of September 19, 1947, stated: “At the 
present time negotiations are being carried on be- 
tween the American and French Governments con- 
cerning the recruitment of a German labor force 
for France. The plan of repatriation of German 
war prisoners and, in particular, the speed of this 
repatriation depend upon negotiations which are 
taking place at the present time.” 

At the session of the political directorate of the 
Control Council of October 29, 1947, the American 
representative Chase stated that “agreement exists 
between the United States of America and Bel- 
gium which transfers to the disposition of the lat- 
ter German war prisoners taken prisoner by 
American troops.” 

Agreement for the transfer of German war pris- 
oners for use under the guise of hired workers was 
concluded between Great Britain and Belgium, a 
fact which is confirmed by the letter of the Belgian 
military mission in Berlin which was reviewed 
in the political directorate on October 1, 1947. 

The Western Powers refused to inform the Con- 
trol Council concerning conversations which were 
taking place between them concerning the reten- 
tion of German war prisoners as hired workers, 
and on January 20, 1948 General Clay made a 
general proposal to remove from the agenda of 
the Control Council the question of the working 
out of a plan for the repatriation of German war 
prisoners, which proposal was carried out. Thus 
was disrupted by the powers indicated the working 
out of a plan for the repatriation of German war 


prisoners. Rica 
According to information in the possession of 
the Soviet Government, on territories which are 


under the control of Great Britain, France and the 
United States of America, a great number of Ger- 
man war prisoners are detained up to the present 
as hired workers. 

It is clear from the statement the Labor Min- 
ister of Great Britain Isaacs made in the House 
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of Commons on September 21, 1948 and from 
other statements of officials in Great Britain that 
German war prisoners who are being used by the 
War Ministry of Great Britain on bomb destruc- 
tion work will be detained in England until the 
end of 1949. 

According to evidence of the newspaper Man- 
chester Guardian of January 5, 1949, on one agri- 
cultural estate of England alone at the present 
time 15,000 German war prisoners are employed. 
Besides this, German war prisoners are being used 
on construction work for British troops quartered 
in the Near East. According to evidence of the 
Central Direction for War Prisoners Affairs in 
the French Ministry of National Defense, pub- 
lished in the paper Monde on January 6, 1949, at 
the present time in France 137,000 We ony war 
prisoners are detained under the guise of hired 
workers. 

Regarding the repatriation of German war pris- 
oners from the Soviet Union, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has already repatriated the overwhelming 
majority of German war prisoners and is carrying 
out according to a plan which it has adopted the 
repatriation of the remaining war prisoners which 
will be completed during 1949. 

From the foregoing it follows that the state- 
ment contained in the above-mentioned notes to 
the effect that in the Soviet Union German war 
prisoners are being detained contrary to obliga- 
tion undertaken in the name of the Soviet Govern- 
ment distorts the actual situation. 

There can remain no doubt that such statements 

ursue aims which have nothing in common with 
interests of hastening a decision of the question 
of the repatriation of German war prisoners. By 
such statements an attempt is made to distract the 
attention of public opinion from numerous facts 
of the retention of a great number of German 
war prisoners as hired workers on territories con- 
trolled by British and French authorities and also 
from the inadmissable fact that all kinds of meth- 
ods are being used to detain up to the present 
in camps of the American, British and French 
zones of occupation in Germany and Austria more 
than 250,000 Soviet citizens driven off by Hitler- 
ites in the war period into Germany. 


US. Embassy to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Moscow, March 15, 1949 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and has the honor, with reference to the Ministry’s 
Note No. 3 of January 24, 1949, to communicate 
the following to the Soviet Government: 

The United States Government has noted that 
(1) the Soviet Government is not presently dis- 
posed to furnish the information requested by the 
United States Government in the latter’s note of 





* BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1949, p. 77. 
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January 3, 1949, (2) the Soviet Government states 
that an unspecified number of German prisoners 
of war are still held in Soviet custody, thereby 
confirming its failure to fulfill its commitment by 
the date agreed, and (3) the Soviet Government 
promises to complete repatriation of those pris- 
oners of war remaining in its custody during 1949 
under a plan unilaterally adopted by the Soviet 
Government, the details of which plan are not 
revealed. 

It is difficult to reconcile the position now taken 
by the Soviet Government with actual events. A 
review of the official minutes of meetings of the 
Allied Control Authority fails to reveal any state- 
ment by Soviet representatives indicating that the 
Soviet Government did not regard itself as bound 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers agreement. 
On the contrary those minutes indicate that on at 
least six occasions, listed below, Soviet representa- 
tives gave assurances that all German prisoners of 
war in Soviet custody would be repatriated by 
December 31, 1948, the date agreed at the Council 
of Foreign Ministers meeting in April 1947. 


1. General Dratvin at meeting of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee, July 5, 1947. 

2. Major General Barinov in Combined Services 
Directorate on August 31, 1947. 

3. Major General V. P. Sokolov in Combined 
Services Directorate on September 19, 1947. 

4. Major General Barinov in Combined Services 
Directorate on November 13, 1947. 

5. Lt. General Dratvin in Coordinating Com- 
mittee, December 8-9, 1947. 

6. Marshal Sokolovsky in Allied Control Coun- 
cil, January 2, 1948. 


Moreover, the Soviet Government, following its 
withdrawal from the Allied Control Council in 
March 1948, had it wished to take exception to 
the performance of other Governments under the 
agreement or to notify its intention not to fulfill 
that agreement, had ample opportunity to do so 
prior to the termination date set by the agreement. 
This, however, the Soviet Government failed to 
do. Instead it remained completely silent con- 
cerning the matter even though communications 
on the subject were addressed to it by other parties 
to the agreement. In fact it was only after de- 
livery and publication of the Western Powers 
notes that the Soviet Government saw fit to make 
known its position. 

The Soviet Government contends that the 
United States note of January 3 distorted the 
actual situation and the United States authorities 
were not prompted by any real desire to hasten 
the repatriation of prisoners of war still in Soviet 
custody. The United States rejects these allega- 
tions, neither of which, as the Soviet authorities 
must certainly be aware, is in accordance with the 
facts. The reasons which prompted the United 
States Government to communicate with the Soviet 
Government on the subject are clearly set forth 
in the note of January 3. 
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Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania Held 
Responsible for Violation of Treaty 


Obligations 
[Released to the press March 16] 


The treaties of peace with Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania provided that for a period not to 
exceed 18 months after the coming into force of 
these treaties, the heads of diplomatic missions in 
Sofia, Budapest, and Bucharest of the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, acting in concert, would represent the 
Allied and Associated Powers in dealing with the 
Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania in all matters concerning the execution and 
interpretation of the respective treaties. March 
15, 1949, marked the conclusion of that period. 

Since the entry into force of these treaties of 
peace on September 15, 1947, the Governments of 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania have flagrantly 
violated or failed to fulfil many of their obliga- 
tions under them, particularly in respect of those 
clauses (1) which guarantee to persons under 
their jurisdiction the enjoyment of human rights 
and of the fundamental freedoms, (2) which im- 
pose limitations on their armed forces, armaments, 
and fortifications, and (3) which protect the 
hy 0 rights and economic interests of the 

nited Nations and their nationals. The United 
States Government has called attention to viola- 
tions of the treaties and has protested against them. 

On occasions when the United States Govern- 
ment, in endeavoring to obtain compliance with 
treaty obligations through the exercise of its re- 
a as a representative of the interests of 
the Allied and Associated Powers under the re- 
spective treaties, has made representations and 
requests for information, in accordance with the 
agg treaty articles, the Governments of 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania have declined 
to entertain them on the ground that such repre- 
sentations or requests should emanate from the 
designated three Chiefs of Mission acting in con- 
cert. In each instance, however, where the co- 
operation of the appropriate Soviet Representa- 
tive has been sought with a view to action in 
concert, cooperation has not been forthcoming. 
The Soviet Union has thus obstructed treaty 
implementation. 

Full responsibility devolves upon the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania for 
violation or nonperformance of their treaty obli- 
gations and upon the U.S.S.R. for the role it has 
layed in bringing about this situation. The 

Jnited States Government holds those Govern- 
ments accountable in this regard. Their action 
in frustrating the procedure for implementation 
under which the United States, United Kingdom, 
and Soviet Governments were to act in concert 
does not in any way relieve them of their respon- 
sibilities under the respective treaties. The ex- 
piration of the 18-month period does not affect 
the treaty obligations of the Governments of Bul- 
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garia, Hungary, and Rumania, nor the rights of 
the signatory Allied and Associated Powers. The 
United States Government reserves all its rights 
under the treaties of peace, including the right to 
invoke appropriate procedures for their inter- 
pretation and execution. 


U.S. Considers Rumanian Nationalization Law 
Discrimination Against American Nationals 


[Released to the press March 17] 


In response to a note from the Rumanian For- 
eign Office requesting the Department to inform 
American nationals affected by the Rumanian 
nationalization law of June 11, 1948, that they 
should apply for compensation in accordance with 
certain procedures established by the Rumanian 
Government, the American Legation in Bucharest 
informed the Rumanian authorities that the com- 

ensation provisions envisaged by the Rumanian 
Geuanen could not be considered to provide 
prompt, adequate, or effective compensation and 
that therefore the United States Government did 
not intend to advise American nationals to con- 
form with Rumanian procedures. 


US. Note to the Rumanian Government 
March 7, 1949 


The Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the United 
States of America presents his compliments to Her 
Excellency, the Rumanian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and, with reference to the Ministery for 
Foreign Affairs circular note No. 71288 of De- 
cember 27, 1948+ advising the American Legation 
of the establishment of the autonomous Office of 
the Fund of Nationalized Industries which is to 
issue bonds for sums due as compensation to 
former owners and shareholders of concerns na- 
tionalized by legislation of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment and requesting the Legation to inform such 
former owners and shareholders that they must 
approach commissions operating with Rumanian 
courts of appeal for the purpose of fixing the 
compensation due, has the honor to state that he 
has been instructed by his Government to inform 
the Rumanian Government as follows: 

As stated in the American Minister’s note of 
September 7,2 the United States Government can- 
not recognize the validity of the Rumanian na- 
tionalization legislation as enacted in view of its 
discrimination against the rights of United States 
nationals in violation of the provisions of Article 
31 (c) of the Treaty of Peace between Allied and 
Associated Powers and Rumania and its failure 
to make provision for equitable valuation of ex- 
propriated properties or for payment of prompt, 


adequate and effective compensation. 


* Not printed. 
? BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1948, p. 408. 


The United States Government considers that 
the Ministry’s circular note of December 27 is in 
no way responsive to the American Minister’s note 
of September 9 and that it furnishes no basis for 
any alteration in the position of the United States 
Government as expressed in the American Min- 
ister’s note referred to above. 

The United States Government therefore 
cannot entertain the Ministry’s circular note and 
continues to reserve all rights on behalf of its 
nationals with respect to the seizure of their 

roperties by the Rumanian Government and to 
fold the Rumanian Government responsible for 
the return of properties or for prompt payment of 
adequate and effective compensation therefor. 


Visas Authorized for Communist Representa- 
tives to Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace 

[Released to the press March 16] 


The Department of State, after consultation 
with the Dieietenent of Justice, has authorized 
issuance of official visas for 7 Soviet citizens, 2 
Rumanians, 5 Czechs, 3 Poles, and 5 Yugoslavs to 
attend a meeting designated as “The Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for World Peace” in New 
York on March 25. 

The Government of the United States has ap- 
proved the issuance of these visas because of its 
unswerving devotion to freedom of information 
and free speech on any issue, however contro- 
versial it may be. As such this Government does 
not feel that the visa authority should be used 
to prevent any arrangements, however dubious 
certain of them may appear, for open public de- 
bate of outstanding issues. We owe it to ourselves 
not to prevent such arrangements, regardless of 
the actions and policies of other governments. 

The decision to authorize the visas has been 
taken after due consideration of all factors in- 
volved. Among these are: 


The American Government is fully aware of the 
close relationship between this conference and the 
so-called “World Congress of Intellectuals,” held 
in Wroclaw, Poland, in August 1948. At this con- 
ference it was entirely clear that none of the cul- 
tural leaders of Eastern Europe were free to ex- 
press any view other than that dictated by the 
political authorities in Moscow. None of them 
will be free at the present conference. 

The American Government entertains no illu- 
sions as to the manner in which the Communists 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 2, 1947, p. 393. 
* For texts of the agreements, see Department of State 
press release 140 of Mar. 14, 1949. 





will attempt to use and manipulate the present 
conference. 

Moreover, the American Government is not un- 
mindful of the action of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics in ignoring the representations 
of the American Embassy at Moscow on repeated 
occasions concerning cultural interchange between 
our two countries. Information on this subject 
was given to the press on February 18, 1947.1 Nu- 
merous further incidents of this kind have oc- 
curred. The American Government is also not 
unmindful of the discrimination against United 
States citizens in other Eastern European coun- 
tries. They have frequently been denied access on 
legitimate business, journalistic, educational, or 
cultural assignments. 

It may be pointed out that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has frequently failed even to answer visa ap- 
plications by high American officials in the past, 

It is hoped that the door will be opened for 
ultimate understanding between and among all 
peoples. This will be possible only when the 
people under totalitarian regimes are able to bring 
to bear upon their governments a disposition to 
relax the barriers that now separate and isolate 
them from the rest of the world. 


Agreement With France on Certain Residual 
and Maritime Claims 
[Released to the press March 14] 


On March 14 the United States and France en- 
tered into two agreements finally settling a number 
of residual financial and shipping matters arising 
out of operations during and immediately after 
the war. Under one of these agreements the two 
Governments agreed on the final amount to be paid 
by the French Government under the credit terms 
established in the memorandum of understanding 
signed on May 28, 1946. This amount has now 
been fixed at $653,300,000. In addition, this 
agreement provides for the final settlement of a 
large number of outstanding claims and accounts 
between the two Governments and for the disposi- 
tion of certain residual lend-lease and surplus 
property held by the French Government. 

In the second agreement the two Governments 
agreed on the method of handling claims arising 
out of maritime incidents occurring in the course 
of operations during and immediately following 
the war. This agreement, known as a “knock- 
for-knock agreement,” is similar to agreements on 
the same subject entered into with other govern- 
ments. 

Both agreements were signed on behalf of the 


United States by Secretary Acheson and on be- 


half of the Government of France by Ambassa- 
dor Bonnet.’ 
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Bases of United States Foreign Policy 





BY AMBASSADOR PHILIP C. JESSUP’! 


It seems to me we always have certain stages in 
the formation of a foreign policy. One would 
perhaps begin with an interest in the problem, 
an interest which may grow into what the Quakers 
call a concern. As the problem develops, the in- 
terest or concern may develop into a need, a need 
for actually deciding how the United States is 
going to deal with a particular problem. 

Now, that may involve a very broad considera- 
tion of a relation to a very broad subject. Again, 
it may be something relatively narrow. But so far 
as the broader implications of policy are concerned, 
I think sometimes that all of us who look at the 
Department of State from the outside have had 
too much of a tendency to feel that foreign policy 
on each particular point ought to be reduced in 
the Department of State to an entry on a regular 
library card. Then should someone ask “What is 
the policy on Germany”? you merely thumb 
through the cards to “G,” and pull out a card, read 
a few sentences, and you know what the policy is. 
Obviously, of course, it is not so simple as that. 
Nevertheless, there are certain principles which I 
think are rather constant, certainly over very long 
periods of time. They go into the formation, not 
only of broad policies but also of many policies 
in detail. 

Policies, of course, are not born. There is not 
a certain instant when a policy comes into being. 
It evolves. All policies have backgrounds of 
shorter or longer periods of time, and they have 
contributing to them a great many factors and a 
great many influences. 

(I believe that in the formation of a foreign 
policy or in the evolution of a foreign policy there 
are two factors which always have to be kept in 
mind: one is a sense of direction, and the other 
is the choice of method. In the sense of direction 
in terms of our general over-all policy, I would 
pick out perhaps four things that seem to be pretty 
well-fixed in our foreign policy as giving that sense 
of direction. The first one can be suggested by re- 
peating again the old saying that “War is Hell,” 
and we don’t want this country to go to war 

(If I may carry that to its obvious conclusion, the 
maintenance and the perfection of peace is a basic 
sense of direction. condly, and of course re- 
lated to it, is the question of security. There, it 
Seems to me that our sense of direction in this 
period is one which recognizes that security is a 
mutual and not a unilateral concept. The third, 
it seems to me, is that the same goes for the question 
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of general prosperity, welfare, and economic 
growth and the possibilities of the evolution and 
development and improvement of international 
trade to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 
Again, it is a mutual and not a unilateral direction. 
Finally, it seems to me that we have, as part of 
our sense of direction, consideration of the position 
of the individual in society. There, it seems to me, 
it is very interesting to reflect on the difference 
between our way of handling the concept and the 
“y in which the Russians handle it.) 

don’t suppose a very large proportion of the 
American people could give you a well-reasoned 
and detailed statement of their innate conviction 
that the individual is important. It is the kind of 
thing, the kind of concept, that we have in our 
Declaration of Independence and which appears 
again in Woodrow Wilson’s 14 points. It also 
appears in the Atlantic Charter. Further, it is 
reflected in the Charter of the United Nations. 
But I am sure that every American, though he 
could not match a Marxist in a debate on a rea- 
soned philosophical outline of his theory of the 
importance of the individual, would have a very 
strong innate conviction that there was something 
inside himself, and he knew what it meant. It 
was not necessary to state it, but he knew what it 
was, and to him it is very important. I think it 
is very important and that it marks one of the 
characteristics, not a unique characteristic of 
American policy, but yet a characteristic of Ameri- 
can policy in the nature of one of these senses of 
direction to which I have referred. 

On the choice of method, I believe that it is 
perfectly clear at the present time that we have 
chosen the collective approach to the goals which 
we have in mind in various aspects of our forei 
policy ; and specifically in that collective approach, 
we have chosen the United Nations as an instru- 
ment through which we intend to operate for the 
achievement of what we think is desirable from 
our point of view, and from the point of view of 
the world. We have not had in the history of the 
United States a large number of what might be 
referred to as basic foreign policies of a long- 
term character and of supreme importance. Tra- 
ditionally, we have always referred to the Monroe 
Doctrine and the policy of neutrality. I think 


* Address delivered before the National Conference on 
American Foreign Policy in Washington on Mar. 17, 1949, 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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that in retrospect, as the historians write the his- 
tory of this modern period, the present policy of 
international cooperation (which certainly has 
taken the place of the essence of our traditional 
policy of neutrality from the beginning of our 
period up through the nineteenth century and the 
earlier part of this century) certainly the principle 
of international cooperation needs to be listed in 
the long-range history of the United States as 
something o great consequence and of lasting 
validity. I don’t think it is a short-term approach. 
When we think, however, of this field of inter- 
national cooperation, we do find in current Ameri- 
can thinking some disagreement as to the nature of 
that process of international cooperation. A lot 
of nm think of it in universal terms; at one 
high point on one side, the extreme terms of world 

overnment, world federalism, whatever form 
it may take; at a lower extreme, but still within 
the field of international cooperation, a concept 
of attending meetings of various bodies of the 
United Nations but without any real sense of 
participating in an organization which is actually 
doing and accomplishing various things. I would 
suggest that there is a very broad middle ground 
between the concept of universality and the con- 
cept of unilateralism—unilateralism which at cer- 
tain periods was identical with isolationism. It 
is in that broad middle group, the middle ground 
which the United Nations itself occupies now, 
because the United Nations is far from universal, 
that the United States is operating. 

(Coming down to the application of forei 
policy, not yet in terms of the handling of a specific 
issue in a specific place, but along broad lines, I 
think we have a very clear indication in the Presi- 
dent’s inaugural address in which he laid down 
the four points of cooperation with the United 
Nations, of continuing economic assistance, of pro- 
viding security, and the bold new program of de- 
velopment of underdeveloped areas through our 
technical know-how and other forms of assistance ; 
these points represent a general line of policy to 
which the United States is committed and which 
the United States is following. ainst that con- 
cept of those four points I would like to speak 
briefly about a subject which I know is in the 
minds of everyone. It is the pending peace pact 
for the Atlantic community 

As the Secretary told you this morning, the text 

of the age? is to be published very shortly. 
Obviously, it isn’t appropriate for me to discuss 
the text just before it is published. However, I 
would like to deal with it again in the light of 
its relationship to general, broad, long-term con- 
siderations of policy. 

It has, as you all know, a rather immediate back- 
round in terms of the Brussels pact, the Vanden- 
erg resolution and the Rio pact. I would like to 

suggest that there is a fundamental conception 
embodied in the so-called Atlantic pact which goes 
far back in our history and which, as a matter 
of fact, is so inherent both in individual human 
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nature and in the nature of a nation, of a state, 
that it is bound to be present in any foreign policy 
which is formulated or evolved at any particular 
period. I refer to the idea of self-defense. That 
concept of self-defense was certainly at the root 
of the formulation of the Monroe Doctrine. You 
remember Monroe referred to those things which 
would affect, in our opinion, our “peace and 
safety.” In official authoritative declaration many 
times since that policy was announced in 1820, 
we have expressly said that it is based on the right 
of self-defense and the right of self-preserva- 
tion. We have justified it upon those grounds, 
Now, in terms of the world in which the United 
States lived in 1820, that concept of defense seemed 
to us, and I think properly, limited to this hemi- 
sphere. But the limitation to the hemisphere in 
the terms of the Monroe Doctrine wasn’t a 
graphical concept essentially. It was a political 
concept illustrated in terms of geography, because 
the geography at that time under those condi- 
tions, rei to bring out the reality of the politi- 
cal situation. But spaced in international affairs 
is obviously of political importance only in terms 
of the facility or difficulty of traversing that space. 
It isn’t the thing in itself which is of consequence, 
The boundaries of our security, the boundaries of 
our “peace and safety,” as the term is used b 
Monroe, certainly are not lines which are fix 
upon a map. If you choose to chart them any day 
on a map, you may find you must revise that map 
on any subsequent day. Clearly those boundaries 
of our security, of our peace and safety, necessar- 
ily change with changing conditions from year to 
year. The evolution of that conception of ours 
of the boundaries of our security and of the needs 
of our defense was, as stated in 1820, have many 
details which can be filled in. I would like to 
point to a few relatively recent highlights. 
Obviously, in the history of the Monroe Doc- 
trine there were many cases of specific application. 
Carrying the idea on, one comes to the period when 
Woodrow Wilson was talking about a Monroe 
Doctrine for the world, which was a concept of 
mutual defense, getting away from the original 
unilateralism and merging into the modern period 
of multilateralism or universalism. One finds in 
our whole inter-American development from that 
original period when we were announcing the Mon- 
roe Doctrine unilaterally and maintaining it uni- 
laterally, a steady ‘eed reaching to the point of 
a general universalization and the broadening out 
of the Monroe Doctrine in terms of a general con- 
cept of the American continent. That develop- 
ment, it seems to me, reached a climax in the con- | 
clusion of the Rio pact. This pact was based | 
again on the theory of self-preservation, self- 
defense, of the realization of a community or group 
of states that they have certain interests in com- 
mon, and they are entitled to preserve those inter- 
ests and to preserve themselves against injury to 
their very life and welfare. That same concept 
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is carried on into article 51 of the Charter with 

its recognition of the inherent right of individual 

or collective self-defense. It forms an integral 

— of the Charter and of the system of the 
nited Nations. 

The amount of defense preparation in which a 
nation wants to engage at any time is, I think, in 
direct ratio to the sense of insecurity which it may. 
have at that period, or which any group may have. 
That sense of insecurity in turn is directly related 
to their anticipation of some possible attack upon 
their peace and safety. roughout history, 
whether it has been phrased officially in terms of 
self-defense, one has seen individual states or 
groups of states responding to that inner urge for 
—_— their peace and safety through some 

ind of defensive arrangement. Of course, one 
has seen in history at the same time measures on 
the other side which have been productive of that 
sense of insecurity. 

Now, inevitably when you consider that whole 
field of endeavor, one gets back into the traditional 
argument which shook the League of Nations 
throughout the period of its discussion of the dis- 
armament problem, as to which is the chicken and 
which is the egg; whether you can have disarma- 
ment before security in order to have security, or 
whether you must have security in order to permit 
the possibility of disarmament. That isa problem 
upon which I suppose people will dispute time 
without end. I think that the policy of the United 
States on the matter of disarmament, particularly, 
as illuminated by the discussions of the General 
Assembly in Paris last fall, shows a reasonable and 
intelligent attitude. 

You are all familiar with the general position of 
the United States in regard to the proposals for 
the control of atomicenergy. You areall familiar 
with the fact that at Paris the Russians put for- 
ward their proposal for disarmament. The re- 
action of the world, as represented in the United 
Nations including the United States, was one 
which immediately rejected the idea that disarma- 
ment could proceed as'long as one of the main mili- 
tary powers of the world refused to allow anyone 
else to ascertain what it was doing. It was an un- 
willingness to accept merely the statement of the 
Soviet Union that it had disarmed or that it was 
proceeding to disarm, a demand grew for some 
kind of check, for some kind of knowledge out of 
which security could develop. Out of that one 
gets the resolution of the General Assembly look- 
ing toward the elaboration of some means of secur- 
ing the information, because without the informa- 
tion you don’t possibly create that sense of security 





which makes further action in the disarmament 
field possible. 

I think the relation of the pact of the North 
Atlantic community to the four points stated in 
the President’s program is parfectly clear. One 
of the things which has concerned a great man 
people has been the effect of the conclusion of suc 
a treaty upon the United Nations. As I said, I 
can’t go into a textual discussion now, but I believe 
that as you read the text you will find those anx- 
ieties are set at rest. The treaty is nae definitely 
and very extensively geared into the Charter and 
the machinery of the United Nations. There is 
nothing there which weakens in the slightest 
degree that provision in article 103 of the Charter 
which reads that if any state is a party to any 
treaty the terms of which are inconsistent with the 
Charter, then the terms of the Charter shall pre- 
vail. There is nothing in this new treaty which 
will weaken the structure of the United Nations, 
or will conflict in any way with the responsibility 
of the United Nations, particularly the Security 
Council, which has the primary responsibility for 
international peace and security. 

The relationship of a pact of this kind to the 
question of the continuance of the economic re- 
covery program is also, I think, clear. Economic 
recovery in itself, or aid in terms of financial and 
economic measures does not do the trick of putting 
a country or an area back on its feet economically 
unless one creates in that area a fundamental sense 
of safety and removes from over their heads the 
type of fear which exists in Western Europe. 
It is very difficult for us to realize how that fear 
gets into the very bones, for instance, of the people 
of France, Belgium, and Holland. If you don’t 
eradicate that fear, there is no incentive to proceed 
with any general program of economic recovery. 

Of course, the relationship of the pact to the 
third point, that of providing security, is very 
clear. The President himself brought it out in 
his inaugural message. 

On the fourth point, it seems to me that any 
bold new program, with ali that is inherent in it 
in terms of possibility of the improvement of the 
welfare of individuals throughout the world, is 
quite impossible unless we have a world which is 
secure. 

( I firmly believe that the conclusion of this treaty 

for the security of the peace and safety of the 
Atlantic community will prove in retrospect one 
of the major contributions to the development of 
the work of the United Nations; and to the de- 
velopment of a general program for the welfare 
of the individual and of the world. These are and 
will continue to be cardinal points of policy of the 
United States.) 






Opportunities for Study, Research, and 
Teaching in the Philippines 
[Released to the press March 17] 


ss Op ay for 15 American citizens to do 
graduate study, undertake advanced research, or 
serve as visiting professors in the Philippines are 
announced by the Department of State for the 
academic year 1949-50. The awards, which are 
offered under the provisions of the Fulbright Act, 
are in Philippine pesos. Grants under the Ful- 
bright ae ordinarily cover round-trip trans- 
portation for the grantee, a living and quarters 
allowance, and an allowance for the purchase of 
necessary books and equipment. In addition, a 
stipend is included in the case of visiting profes- 
sors and advanced research scholars. 

Ten awards for American visiting professors to 
serve in Philippine colleges and universities are 
available. Institutions where such professorships 
would be tenable include the University of the 
Philippines, the Central Philippine College, and 
the Philippine Normal School. Wields of instruc- 
tion announced are: home economics, human 
pathology, English, natural sciences, education, 
child guidance, chemical engineering, and educa- 
tional psychology. : 

One grant is offered for advanced research in 
an unspecified field. 

Four scholarships are announced for graduate 
study at universities in the Philippines. 

Final selection of candidates will be made by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships upon the basis of 
the personal and professional qualifications of the 
individuals. Definite assignment of visiting pro- 
fessors to Philippine institutions will be made at 
the time of selection. The merit of proposed re- 
search projects and the facilities available in the 
pis Pa for their accomplishment will also be 
considered in the case of candidates for research 
scholarships. Veterans will be given preference 
provided their other qualifications are approxi- 
mately equal to those of other candidates. Per- 
sons recelving awards will normally be expected 
to remain abroad for one academic year. 

Agreements have been signed with the following 
countries which are now participating in the pro- 

ram: China, Burma, Greece, the Philippines, 

ew Zealand, Belgium and Luxembourg, United 
Kingdom, France, and Italy. The Fulbright pro- 
gram is expected ultimately to embrace more than 
20 countries and may involve an expenditure of 
140 million dollars in foreign currencies during 
the next 20 years. 

Persons interested in the opportunities listed 
above for visiting professors and research scholars 
should write to the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, Washington 25, D.C., for application forms 
and additional information concerning fields of 
teaching and research, sponsoring institutions, 
and conditions of award. 
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Graduate students interested in the possibilities 
for study in the own. eM should make applica- . 


tion to the Institute of International Education, 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, New York. 


Voice of America Adds New Service to Iran 


[Released to the press March 19] 


The Voice of America will begin broadcasting 
a daily program of information and commenta 
in Persian to the people of Iran on Monday, Mare 
21. 

The initial broadcast, which coincides with the 
New Year’s holiday No-Ruz in Iran, will open 
with a message of greeting from President Tru- 
man to the people of Iran. It will be followed 
by addresses by Vice President Barkley; George 

. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State for public 
affairs and former U.S. Ambassador to Iran; and 
Hussein Ala, Iranian Ambassador to the United 
States. 

“The Royal Anthem,” national song of Iran, 
and “The Star Spangled Banner” will complete 
the first half of the broadcast, which originates 
in the Washington studios of the Voice of America 
in the Interior Department Building. 

The second half, originating in the VOA offices 
in New York, will include news, a roundup of 
editorial opinion from American newspapers, and 
a feature about the Iranians in the United States, 

The daily program will be beamed to Iran from 
11:30 a.m. to 12 noon e.s.t., (8:00 to 8:30 p.m. 
Iranian time) by seven short-wave transmitters in 
the United States and relayed by the American 
relay base at Munich and by facilities leased from 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

The regular format of the program will be news, 
commentaries, features, and a small amount of 
music. 

The new program series is being undertaken to 
give the Iranian people an accurate concept of the 
United States, based on a forthright presentation 
of the aims of our foreign policy and of the 
efforts which this country is making to achieve 
a lasting peace. 

The program will also undertake to correct dis- 
tortions concerning the United States in propa- 
ganda broadcasts beamed to Iran by other 
countries. 

The Persian broadcast will increase to twenty 
the number of languages used by the Voice of 
America in its overseas transmissions and will in- 
crease the daily program hours to twenty-four and 
a half. 

Dr. Sidney Glazer, former acting chief, Near 
Fast section of the Library of Congress, and 
author of a number of books and articles on the 
Near East, heads the Iranian unit of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division. The unit is com- 
posed of seven experts in the Persian language. 
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Wartime Claims and Accounts Settlement 
With Canada 


The settlement of wartime claims and accounts 
between the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Canada was effected on March 
14 by an exchange of notes —— by Dean Ache- 
son, Secretary of State, and Hume Wrong, Am- 
bassador of Canada. The notes constitute an 
agreement settling claims and accounts connected 
with World War II arising out of the procure- 
ment of supplies and services by one Government 
for the other. 

During the war the two Governments procured 
defense articles for each other for full cash reim- 
bursement. The Government of Canada depos- 
ited over $423,000,000 with the United States 
Treasury Department in payment for services and 
supplies. The sums deposited exceeded costs by 
$3,675,000, and accordingly a check for that 
amount was delivered to the Canadian Embassy 
on March 14. ; 

A broad plan for the exchange of supplies and 
services was included in the Hyde Park declara- 
tion at the conclusion of a conference between 
Franklin D, Roosevelt and Mackenzie King of 
Canada on April 20, 1941. The declaration men- 
tioned “capacity in Canada for the speedy pro- 
duction of certain kinds of munitions, strategic 
materials, aluminum, and ships, which are ur- 

ently required by the United States...” The 
Gnited States procured defense materials and 
services from Canada through an agency of the 
Canadian Government amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,250,000,000. ; ; 

The agreement reached today is the result of dis- 
cussions concerning claims and accounts which be- 

an at the Department of State in December 1948, 
| are a special mission of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and representatives of the United States 
Government. 


Secretary Acheson to Ambassador Wrong 


DeEraRTMENT OF STATE 
Washington 
March 14, 1949 


ExceLtLency: I have the honor to refer to dis- 
cussions which representatives of my Government 
have concluded with representatives of your Gov- 
ernment looking toward the final settlement of 
various outstanding accounts for the wartime pro- 
curement of supplies and services by and for our 
two Governments. The purpose of these discus- 
sions was to achieve a settlement of disputed and 
other unsettled claims remaining from the war- 
time supply and procurement programs of our two 
Governments and to obviate the necessity for long 
continued accounting over the details of the re- 
maining claims. I am informed that agreement 


March 27, 1949 


has now been reached respecting settlement for 
such claims and accounts, in accordance with the 
following terms: 


1. The sums deposited by the Government of 
Canada with the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment to cover the cost of supplies and services fur- 
nished under lend-lease and related programs, in- 
cluding the “Canpay” program, have exceeded the 
cost of such supplies and services by the sum of 
$3,675,000. This amount has accordingly been re- 
funded by the Government of the United States 
to the Government of Canada. 

2. The claims and accounts described in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) below are deemed settled or 
are waived. Neither Government shall be obli- 
gated to make any payment or give any other 
consideration to the other Government in respect 
of such claims and accounts. 

(a) Claims and accounts connected with or in- 
cidental to the conduct of World War II arising 
out of the furnishing or procurement of supplies 
and services by or for either Government after 
March 11, 1941 and prior to April 1, 1946. 

(b) Claims and accounts arising at any time 
out of the United States Lend-Lease program or 
the program of War Supplies, Ltd., procurement 
ow, of the Government of Canada. 

8. Claims and accounts involving the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries are not 
covered by this settlement. 


This note, and your reply indicating the con- 
currence of your Government, will be regarded as 
the agreement of our two Governments as set forth 
above, in force on and after the date of your reply 
note. 

Accept [etc.] 
Dean AcHESON 


Ambassador Wrong to Secretary Acheson 


Washington, D.C. 
Lhth March 1939. 

Sir, I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of today’s date concerning the set- 
tlement of claims and accounts between our two 
Governments arising out of wartime procurement 
of supplies and services. 

In reply I have the honor to inform you that 
the Government of Canada concurs in this settle- 
ment as expressed in your note under reference, 
and in accordance with the suggestion contained 
therein your note and this reply will be regarded 
as the Agreement between our two Governments 
in this matter. 

Accept [etc.] 
H. H. Wrone 
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National Groups Meet on Foreign Policy 


Representatives of «igor rang 200 national 
organizations from all sections of the United 
States met in Washington on March 17 for a two- 
day background meeting to discuss aspects of 
American foreign policy with top State Depart- 
ment officials. A series of informal meetings were 
also held on Saturday, March 19, to discuss the 
President’s “point 4” program for scientific and 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

The organization leaders were welcomed by 
Secretary Acheson. The conference program also 
included addresses by Under Secretary Webb, 
Counselor Charles E. Bohlen, Assistant Secretar- 
ies Dean Rusk, Ernest A. Gross, Willard L. Thorp, 
and George V. Allen. 

Ambassador Philip Jessup spoke at the confer- 
ence luncheon session at the Mayflower Hotel on 
March 17. Also on March 17 there was an eve- 
ning meeting with members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Those who attended the meeting represented 
organizations and associations which have over 
a period of time indicated a continuing interest 
in international affairs and which carry out edu- 
cational programs in this field. Among the groups 
which designated representatives for the meeting 
are farm, labor, business, women’s religious, vet- 
erans’ and educational and professional organiza- 
tions. The meeting, which is the fifth in a series 
the Department has held, will also provide an op- 
portunity for carrying out in part this Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities in connection with article 
71 of the United Nations Charter, which estab- 
lishes a method of consultation with nongovern- 


mental organizations. 


U. S. Delegation to the Sixth Rubber 
Study Group 

The Department of State on March 16 an- 
nounced the composition of the United States 
Delegation to the Sixth Meeting of the Rubber 
Study Group, scheduled to be held at London, 
England, March 28—April 2, 1949. The Delega- 
tion is as follows: 


Delegate 


Donald D. Kennedy, Chief, Division of International Re- 
sources, Department of State 


Government Advisers 


Frederick D. Bates, Jr., Chief, Chemicals and Rubber Sec- 
tion, Materials Division, Munitions Board, National 
Military Establishment 

Gerald B. Hadlock, Executive Director, Office of Rubber 
Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 





Everett G. Holt, Assistant Chief, Rubber Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 

8S. Earl Overley, Chief, Rubber Section, General Products 
Branch, Commodities Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

Frederic P. Bartlett, First Secretary and Consul, United 
States Embassy, London 


Industry Advisers 


Paul Weeks Litchfield, Chairman, Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio 

Harvey Samuel Firestone, Jr., Chairman, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 

John Lyon Collyer, President, The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio 

William Francis O’Neil, President, General Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio 

Roslyn Diehl Young, President, Rubber Trade Association 
of New York, Inc., New York, New York 

A. L. Viles, President, Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ine., New York, New York 

George W. Tisdale, Vice President, United States Rubber 
Company, New York, New York 

Gilbert K. Trimble, Vice President, Midwest Rubber Re- 
claiming Company, East St. Louis, Illinois 

Thomas Robins, Jr., President, Hewitt-Robbins, Incorpo- 
rated, New York, New York 


Secretary 


George H. Alexander, Division of International Resources, 
Department of State, 


The Rubber Study Group will review the world 
rubber situation and discuss problems relating to 
the production, consumption, and trade in rubber. 
The United States is one of the fifteen members of 
the Group, which was organized in 1944; these in- 
clude Australia, Belgium, British Colonies, 
Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Hungary, Italy, Liberia, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, and the United States. 

During its fourth meeting, at Paris in July 1947, 
the Rubber Study Group established a Manage- 
ment Committee which meets periodically at 
London. In addition, a permanent secretariat was 
set up at London by the Management Committee 
in 1947 to provide the Study Group with full in- 
formation covering both the statistical situation 
and the general economic position as it relates to 
rubber. 

The last meeting of the Rubber Study Group, 
the fifth, was held at Washington, D.C., April- 
May 1948. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
Appointment of Officers 


[Released to the press March 18] 


Lucius D. Battle of Bradenton, Florida, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Secretary of State, succeeding 
Brig. Gen. Marshall S. Carter. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Human Rights and Genocide. International Organization 
and Conference Series III, 25. Pub. 3416. 52 pp. 15¢. 


Selected statements and United Nations resolutions, 
Sept. 21-Dec. 12, 1948. 


Problems of Greece, Korea, and Palestine. International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 26. Pub. 3417. 
65 pp. 15¢. 


Selected statements and United Nations resolutions, 
Sept. 21—-Dee. 12, 1948. 


THE CONGRESS 


Commodity Transactions. Hearings before the Select 
Committee to Investigate Commodity Transactions, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess. Mar. 1, 19, 20, 23, Apr. 12, 29, May 18, 20, 
June 7, and 16, 1948. iii, 631 pp. [Department of State 
pp. 241, 264] 

First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1929. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., on the First De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill for 1929. ii, 573 pp. 

1949 Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives, Slst Cong., Ist sess.,on H.R. 1211. A 
Bill to extend the authority of the President under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 19380, as amended, and for other 
purposes. Jan. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, and Feb. 1, 1949. 
vii, 776 pp. 

Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Finance, United States Sen- 
ate, 81st Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 1211. An act to extend 
the authority of the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other purposes. 
Part 1. Feb. 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, and 23, 1949. vii, 867 pp. 
[Department of State pp. 2, 58, 836] 

Sale, Charter, and Operation of Vessels. Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Slst cong., 1s. sess., on H.J. 
Res. 92. A bill to continue the authority of the Maritime 
Commission to sell, charter, and operate vessels, and for 
other purposes and H.R. 1340. A bill to provide for United 
States shipping participation in Government-financed 
cargoes. Jan. 25, 26, 27, Feb. 3, 8, 1949. vi, 367 pp. 

Increases in Compensation for the Heads and Assistant 
Heads of Federal Departments and Agencies. Hearings 
before the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Sist Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 
1689. A bill to increase rates of compensation of the heads 
and assistant heads of executive departments and inde- 
pendent agencies. Feb. 4 and 8, 1949. iii, 95 pp. 

Reorganization of Government Agencies. Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, House of Representatives, 8ist Cong., 1st sess., 
on H.R. 1569. A bill to provide for the reorganization of 
Government agencies, and for other purposes. Jan. 24, 
25, 28, and 31, 1949. iv, 195 pp. 

Extension of Export Controls. Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, 8lst Cong., 1st sess., on S. 548, A 
bill to extend export controls. Jan. 28, Feb. 1, 2, and 3, 
1949. iy, 234 pp. 
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Export Control Act of 1949. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, House of Representa- 
tives, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 1661. A bill to provide 
for continuation of authority for the regulation of exports, 
and for other purposes. Jan. 31, and Feb. 1, and 2, 1949. 
iv, 181 pp. 

Report of the Air Coordinating Committee. Message 
from the President of the United States transmitting the 
report of the Air Coordinating Committee for the calendar 
year 1948. H. Doc. 59, 8lst Cong., Ist sess. vii, 17 pp. 

Twenty-seventh Report of Operations under Lend-Lease 
Act. Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting the twenty-seventh report on Lend-Lease 
operations, covering the period from March 11, 1941, 
through March 31, 1948. H. Doc. 75, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 
viii, 66 pp. 

The National Security Organization. Letter from the 
Chairman, Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government transmitting to the Congress a 
study prepared for the Commission’s consideration on the 
National Security Organization in the Federal Govern- 
ment. H. Doc. 86, 81st Cong., Ist sess. iii, 30 pp. 

Estimate of Appropriation and an Increase in Contract 
Authority for the United States Maritime Commission. 
Communication from the President of the United States 
transmitting a revision of the Budget for the fiscal year 
1950 involving a decrease of $22,442,000 in an estimate 
of appropriation and an increase in contract authority of 
$22,500,000 for the United States Maritime Commission in 
the form of amendments to the Budget for said fiscal year. 
H. Doc. 90, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Supplemental Estimates of Appropriation, together with 
certain proposed provisions and increases in limitations 
pertaining to existing appropriations. Communication 
from the President of the United States transmitting sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1949 and prior fiscal years in the amount of $561,513,801.67 
and contract authorizations in the amount of $301,406,000, 
together with certain proposed provisions and increases 
in limitations pertaining to existing appropriations. H. 
Doc. 93, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 46 pp. 

Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Highteenth Quarterly Re- 
ports of Expenditures Under United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth reports of expenditures under 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion covering the quarters ended June 30, September 30, 
Payee December 31, 1948. H. Doc. 94, 8list Cong., Ist sess. 

pp. 

Providing the Privilege of Becoming a Naturalized Citi- 
zen of the United States to All Immigrants Having a Legal 
Right to Permanent Residence, to Make Immigration 
Quotas Available to Asian and Pacific Peoples. [To ac- 
a H.R. 199] H. Rept. 65, 8ist Cong., 1st sess. 

pp. 

Amending the National Security Act of 1947. H. Rept. 
112, 8lst Cong., Ist sess., to accompany H.R. 1945. 2 pp. 

Copper Import-Tax Suspension, to accompany H.R. 2313. 
H. Rept. 117, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 4 pp. 

Authorizing Certain Naval Personnel to Accept Certain 
Gifts and a Foreign Decoration. H. Rept. 130, 8lst Cong., 
ist sess., to accompany S. 632. 2 pp. 

Amending the National Security Act of 1947 to Provide 
for an Under Secretary of Defense. H. Rept. 143, 8ist 
Cong., 1st sess., to accompany H.R. 2216. 4 pp. 

Authorizing the Creation of 10 Professional and Scien- 
tific Positions in the Headquarters and Research Stations 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
H. Rept. 147, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., to accompany H.R. 20. 


pp. 

Authorizing Completion of the Processing of the Visa 
Cases, and Admission Into the United States, of Certain 
Alien Fiancés and Fiancées of Members, or of Former Mem- 
bers, of the Armed Forces of the United States, as Was 
Provided in the So-called G-I Fiancées Act (60 Stat. 339), 
as Amended. H. Rept. 150, 81st Cong., Ist sess., to ac- 
company H.J. Res. 160. 5 pp. 
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